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Race hate and warped minds go hand in hand 
for almost 50 per cent of the nation’s population 
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cate where the real proof is. 

Mr. A has everything our society 
appears to consider essential to happi- 
ness. His house is in a neighborhood 
he chose to live in; his right to walk 
into restaurants and theaters is un- 
challenged; he has money in the bank 
and a car in the garage and there is 
no arbitrary limit set to his chance 
for occupational advancement. If his 
ulcers don't kick up too much trou- 
ble, it may not be long before he can 
buy a house whose bathrooms out- 
number the members of his family; 
he may even get preferential listing 
for an automobile with a capacity for 
speed that can’t be served by any road 
in existence. Because his doctor has 
advised him to take things easier, he 
has bought elaborate play equipment 

and more life insurance. 
=~ By Mary Jane Ward When he wonders why he isn't 
happy, he decides that a high degree 

66]— DON’T care what your an- of intelligence automatically excludes 

thropologists say,” says Mr. A, _ the possibility of happiness. Food, he 
“you can’t get around what's says, and sportingly laughs when he 
here.” He thumps his chest to indi- says it, just doesn’t seem to agree with 
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‘him; but there are times when he has 
the terrifying thought that what he is 
allergic to is life. 

Now and then Mr. A employs a 
Negro, Mr. B, for odd jobs around 
the house. Mr. B has a full-time job 
that pays him more in a day than he 
used to make in a week, but because 
of a practical streak that affronts Mr. 
A even though it does get his win- 
dows washed, Mr. B augments his in- 
come by taking on additional work at 
adollar an hour. Mr. A says he well 
remembers the time when a Negro 
worked all day for a dollar, ‘‘and sang 
while he worked, what's more.” 

Mr. A’s real ambition is to be dead, 
but in frenzied pursuit of his unreal 
ambitions he gulps conscience-dulling 
bromides prescribed by other “‘suc- 
cessful’ men. Among these bromides 
is the one Dr. Frederic Wertham en- 
countered when he was seeking funds 
for the establishment of a psychiatric 
clinic in Harlem (The Lafargue Clin- 
ic, subsequently founded without 
charity). The eminent psychiatrist 
was assured that Negroes do not need 
psychiatry. “Negroes are just happy- 
go-lucky people who are always able 
to laugh away their troubles,” was the 
reason one wealthy man gave for his 
failure to contribute to Dr. Wer- 
tham’s cause. Subconsciously that rich 
man must have known, as our Mr. A 
subconsciously knows, that the white 
man’s happiness and the Negro’s 
happiness are inextricably bound to- 
gether. The Mr. A’s of the world 
are mourning the loss of their own 


MARY JANE WARD is the author of 
the best seller, The Snake Pit, on which 
the current popular movie is based. 
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peace of mind when they berate the 
equal-rights people for forcing the 
“child of nature’ to exchange his 
song for the privilege of breaking in 
his own shoes. 

“But this colored boy of mine still 
has more sense than a lot of you non- 
discrimination advocates,” says Mr. 
A. “He no more wants to live next 
door to me than I want to live next 
door to him.”” Mr. A may have some- 
thing there, but what does he have 
when he claims there is a racial 
(happy-go-lucky) element in Mr. B's 
apparent freedom from nervous ail- 
ments ? 

Mr. B has to pay more for his liv- 
ing quarters than a white man has to 
pay for similar housing. He is older 
than the men who call him “‘boy’’ and 
he remembers that he was the first to 
be hit by depression and the last to be 
reached by recovery. He knows that 
his color determines not only the kind 
of employment he may seek, but the 
wage he will receive. Nearly every- 
thing in his life is conditioned by the 
color of his skin. He is full of fear 
and hatred, but if he is still free of 
neuroses he has not permitted fear 
and hatred to outdistance genuine 
grievance. 

Because his conscience is clear, at 
any rate on this one subject, is the 
Negro’s mental health in no way en- 
dangered by race prejudice? Can Mr. 
B exclude Mr. A’s noxious fantasy 
from his diet? Can he avoid “‘catch- 
ing’ Mr. A’s sickness? 

Mr. B does not sing while he 
works, but he has not as yet lost the 
hope that his children will find life 
worth living. If Mr. A and his kind 


persist in their efforts to convince Mr. 
B and his kind that life is not even 
potentially worthwhile for the Negro, 
how long can Mr. B maintain his 
mental stability? There is no proof 
that the Negro has any special ability 
for laughing away troubles. Like any 
sane man of any color, Mr. B can 
laugh away many troubles, but there 
is a point at which laughter loses its 
salutory effect and a point at which 
laughter ceases. 

As Richard Wright has said racial 
discrimination against Negroes ‘‘cre- 
ates an environment of anxiety which 
easily tips the emotional scales toward 
neurosis.” But although discrimina- 
tion attempts to limit this undesirable 
environment to certain sections, its 
attendant anxieties and tensions do 
not seem to recognize zoning ordi- 
nances. 


It is impossible to say how much 
racial prejudice contributes to the in- 
cidence of mental illness, but we can 
safely say that prejudice is a symptom 
of neurosis and that the dangerous 


environment Wright mentions is 
created by persons whose emotional 
scales have already gone out of bal- 
ance. Persecution can undermine the 
mental well-being of the persecuted, 
but the first problem in connection 
with mental welfare and race preju- 
dice is how to cope with the neurotic 
responsible for the persecution. 
Special interest groups naturally 
emphasize special hazards. Color, 
creed, economic status and even sex 
may determine the quality of treat- 
ment the mental patient receives, but 
the available statistics indicate that 
the disease itself practices total non- 
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discrimination. It is estimated that 
from thirty to fifty percent of our 
population is neurotic. Fifty-one per- 
cent of our hospital beds are occupied 
by persons suffering from an illness 
diagnosed as mental. For every diag. 
nosed psychosis there is probably a 
case that has not received even the 
custodial care generally provided in 
lieu of treatment. Prejudice must play 
a starring role in this grim picture, 
but it is a prejudice that towers over 
specializing villains. Mr. A, for ex- 
ample, beats his chest just as vigor- 
ously against Jews and Catholics as he 
beats it when he is speaking about 
Negroes. What he is trying to drown 
out, when he is complaining about 
these scapegoats, is the unbearable 
voice of his own conscience which is 
telling him that his major prejudice 
is against himself. 

Psychiatrists, psychologists, trained 
religious leaders, teachers and social 
workers, given an opportunity—and 
especially given an opportunity to 
deal with children and family rela- 
tionships—can assume leadership in 
the attempt to restore society to men- 
tal health. However, just as the doc- 
tor can’t insure recovery for the men- 
tal patient until that patient can rec- 
ognize a need to cooperate, the doc- 
tors of a sick society cannot effect a 
cure without society’s cooperation. 

The obligation of the Negro to 
join in this cooperative movement 
cannot be evaded. It is true that he 
did not create the special problems 
that oppress him most severely, but 
unless he wishes to jeopardize his 
mental stability, he must continually 
fight the neurotic efforts to evict him 
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from the human family. It is difficult 
to resist the temptation to meet the 
neurotic on his own ground, but if 
the normal man will bear in mind 
that the kind of resistance he offers 
will determine the kind of society his 
children will inherit, he will cling to 
the weapons of sanity. No social sys- 
tem based on the exclusion or exter- 
mination of this or that racial, reli- 
gious or economic group has ever pro- 
vided the Select with a way of life 
that any reasonable man would de- 
liberately choose for himself and his 
family. 


Unfortunately, when men set them- 
selves above their concept of God, 
they do not attempt to play the lead- 
ing or even the supporting role; they 
immediately cast themselves in a part 
conscience has always assigned to Sa- 
tan. Why conscience continues to fa- 
vor Good rather than Evil is a mys- 
tery, like life itself. But we know that 
conscience gags when confronted by 
the evils committed in the name of a 
Master Race and that no amount of 
chest-thumping can keep sanity from 
sickening in a world that tolerates the 
existence of race prejudice. 


The Price of Fame 


PAUL ROBESON was visiting friends in Brooklyn on the after- 
noon of one of his broadcasts. He left rather late and stepped up 
to a cab stand, telling the driver to take him to the NBC studios. 

“You'll have to get another cab, mister. I can’t go that far,” the 
driver told him. 

The famous Negro singer was rather surprised and asked the 
driver why he was limited in the distance his cab could travel. 

“Paul Robeson is broadcasting tonight,” replied the cabbie, “and 
I want to get home and tune in.” 

This pleased Robeson and he pulled out a ten spot. The driver 
took one look at the money and said, ‘Hop in, sir. The hell with 
Paul Robeson.” 

William E. Russell 
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Men and women who 
leave their race live 
by their own rules 
and have to forget past 


By John Hewlett 


WENT into a department store to 

buy a doll for a little girl. They 

had dolls that were four feet 
high, real-hair dolls that wore minia- 
ture gold bracelets and delicate hand- 
stitched dresses. And then there 
was the rag-doll that made me think 
of my “white’’ Negro friends. It was 
really ‘wo dolls, two torsos of dolls 
sewn together waist-to-waist at fac- 
tory “birth.” At one end a little white 
doil with blond hair, pert and pretty 
from waist to winsome hat; at the 
other end a black-haired black doll, a 
Negro “Fopsy’’ doll, complete from 
gingham waist to checkered, kitchen- 


JOHN HEWLETT is author of the 
recent novel Harlem Story. 
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maid cap. One skirt served the two 
dolls; when you pulled the skirt down 
over the torso of “Topsy,” you hada 
trim white doll. When you pulled 
the skirt over the white doll, you had 
a servant-girl black doll. 

I fingered the skirt, the magical, 
race-transforming, Iron Curtain skitt. 
The curtain goes up, and you have 
whiteness, a pretty white child, a se- 
cure child, a companion. The curtain 
goes down and you have blackness, a 
domestic, a ‘‘nigger-baby.” 

“The department store solution to 
the race problem,” I thought. ‘The 
easy way to ‘pass.’ ”’ 

“To pass” is a new American verb. 
It means to drop the curtain, and to 
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change from one race to another. It 
means to go from the Negro race to 
the white race. It can only be done by 
a few: by those Negroes whose skins 
are white, whose features are ‘‘right.”’ 

With each new census it’s found 
that thousands of Negroes have 
“disappeared.” They haven’t been 
whisked away. They have passed. 
They are light-skinned members of 
dark families who have wrenched 
their skins and their hearts away for- 
ever into a new world of privilege. 
Statisticians who work by guess alone 
estimate the annual ‘‘pilgrimage’’ at 
anywhere from 200,000 down to 
15,000. 

I-am white, and I am a Southerner. 
Normally, Negroes would hesitate 
even before speaking to me, and 
would certainly never betray to me 
that they were “passing.” 

But I’m also the author of three 
novels on the race problem. And I've 
also been chased out of town by a 
Ku Klux Klan delegation angered by 
editorials I wrote for my newspaper. 
And finally, I am a welcome visitor at 
many Negro homes in Harlem. That's 
how, over a period of years, I’ve be- 
come a friend of men and women 
who—at one point in their lives— 
have erased their black backgrounds 
and emerged into the world as whites. 

As whites, they find new problems; 
but behind them they leave the frus- 
trations of persistent restriction. Suc- 
cessful in hiding the past, they are 
finally free to make a try at America’s 
tradition of ‘getting ahead, no matter 
who you are’’; they are no longer part 
of the black assembly-line that pro- 
duces hundreds of porters, handymen 
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and laborers for every one Negro who 
leads a more productive life. 

Perhaps it will seem strange to you 
that they have become “‘socially ac- 
ceptable” through the magic of a 
changed address and a new label. 
That's why, with only enough con- 
cealment to protect them, I’m going 
to tell their stories. 

Davip (not his name) is 
a vice-president of an insurance com- 
pany in New York. He was in the in- 
surance business in his other life, too; 
a commission salesman who went 
from Negro home to Negro home in 
Atlanta, collecting payments of 10 
and 25 cents a week. Eventually, he 
had to go to Hartford for several 
days. 

David is white-skinned and has a 
fairly good education. But those 72 
hours were his real education; he sat 
where he wanted to, ate where he 
pleased, slept at a decent hotel—was 
totally free of restricting rules. 

When he returned to Atlanta, he 
told his boss that he was quitting and 
moving to Chicago. He went to New 
York instead. 

David Elliott planned his change 
of race and color carefully. He went 
on a diet that added 30 pounds to his 
weight; he grew a small moustache 
and bought a pair of rimless eye- 
glasses. He invented a new name, and 
he got a new job: not an insurance 
job, but one selling groceries. When 
he had worked for two companies 
that would give him good letters of 
recommendation, he decided it was 
safe to go back into insurance. He 
began as a salesman again, collecting 
payments of 50 cents and a dollar a 
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week. And worked his way up. 

David had a secretary named Bar- 
bara Woolrich. ~A nice girl, a plain 
girl. Elliott would never have fallen 
in love with her had it not been for 
an accident. Her mother and father 
were killed in an automobile colli- 
sion; and she, shocked, alone, in fren- 
zied mourning, suffered a nervous 
breakdown. 

David Elliott helped her get over 
it; when work was through, he visited 
her, chatted, joked, told her bits of 
gossip and news. When she left her 
bed, he took her to the movies, to the 
country for a day of picnicking, for 
walks along Riverside Drive. And 
because he was helping her and pro- 
tecting her, he fell in love with her. 

It was several years before the new 

Mrs. Elliott learned that David was a 
Negro. She seemed to take the in- 
formation in her stride; their relation- 
ship seemed to be the same, And 
Elliott, relieved because he now had a 
comrade who shared his secret, be- 
cause he had at last unburdened him- 
self, was happier. 
_ Last year they had an argument 
about decorating their home. Some- 
how their talking became bickering, 
and the bickering became an argu- 
ment. And Barbara shouted: ‘You 
have no taste! You—you nigger!’ 

I think of David Elliott as a kind 
of modern-day slave. He isn’t a hus- 
band. He’s a provider, a payer of 
bills, a doer of tasks, a man who 
never speaks back. He frantically 
prays that she won't leave him, or ask 
for a divorce, for then she might 
“tell.’” He can’t stand the thought of 
beginning again. He wants to hold 


on to the little joy he has in his work, 

He proves one rule for those who 
pass. Trust no one. Never tell, 
Never relax. 


RALPH MATTHEWS is the kind of 
man who becomes a test-pilot, a tight. 
rope walker or a Hollywood stunt 
man. Danger doesn’t frighten him; 
it merely challenges him. And 
Matthews warms to it, smiles at it and 
welcomes it. When he plays tennis, 
he deliberately loses the first few 
games, and then begins to serve and 
volley in earnest. 

I think he must have been that way 
when he was a kid on Harlem's 
streets. If he’d been the son of differ- 
ent parents, he might have become a 
criminal—just because it’s “exciting” 
and a mighty gamble. Instead, Ralph 
was made to go to school until he be- 
gan to like the things he was learn- 
ing. Before long, he showed talent 
and decided to become an artist. 

But school did more for Ralph 
than gave him a career; it gave him 
a sweetheart, and it exposed him to 
insult and it introduced him to a chal- 
lenge he could match wits with for- 
ever. It all happened at the end of 
the depression, when many college 
students were freshman members of 
the Communist Party. 

Ralph was the kind of Negro that 
pseudo-liberals love to have around: 
intelligent, glib, white and _person- 
able, he was easy to tolerate. Ralph 
wasn't /oo different. Girls could com- 
fortably dance with him, thus display- 
ing their lack of prejudice. Men could 
discuss the Negro problem with him, 
“man to man,” thus showing their be- 
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lief that ‘we're all the same.”” Ralph 
says that at college he was a social 
butterfly, “the kind of butterfly you 
carefully pin to a pad, so you can 
show it off, examine it with magnify- 
ing glass and have it ready for easy 
reference. Not the kind that flies.” 

Ralph wasn’t the only specimen on 
view; there was a girl, too, not quite 
as white as Ralph, but red-haired, 
light and lovely—and_ ‘‘colored.” 
Both of them were misfits; neither of 
them could fill the ready-made pi- 
geonholes of college social life. 

Martha was Ralph Matthews’ date 
at their graduation prom. It Was a 
big, formal affair, held at a fashion- 
able downtown hotel. 

As Ralph and Martha were shown 
to their table, the student chairman 
turned to the maitre d'hotel and re- 
marked: “You'd never think they 
were colored, would you ?”’ 

The maitre d’hotel wouldn't have 
thought so; but now that he knew, 
there was a job to be done. Ralph and 
Martha were asked to leave. 

But as they walked away, they de- 
cided to drop the curtain—and as 
“whites,” they entered another of the 
hotel’s dining and dancing rooms. 
They remained there for the evening. 
And later, after they were married, 
they decided to be “white” for the 
rest of their lives. 

Ralph has achieved moderate suc- 
cess as an artist: an above-average in- 
come and a pleasant apartment in a 
good neighborhood. He didn’t be- 
come smug and stagnant; he did re- 
main daring. Often he used to “‘test”” 
his secret. Negroes and whites were 
invited to his parties, and in his liv- 
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ing-room he earnestly argued for 
brotherhood. He was a leader of or- 
ganizations that fought prejudice. His 
reasons were two: his sincere desire 
to something”; and the thrill he 
got from the danger and risk of hav- 
ing Negroes near him, and from 
fighting “‘their’’ cause. 

The Matthews have three children. 
Tom, the boy, has his mother’s red 
hair, and his father’s fair skin, and 
looks like the “real-American-boy” 
you see on magazine covers; Annette 
is dark, and seems as Spanish as her 
mother claims to be. But although it 
doesn’t happen very often that 
“white’” Negroes produce dark chil- 
dren, their youngest daughter, Eve, is 
beginning to show Negroid features. 
She has “‘liver freckles.” Many white 
Negroes have them. They usually 
prevent a person from passing suc- 
cessfully. 

The Matthews have lost their cour- 
age. ‘We love Eve,” Ralph told me, 
“but we may have to let her go back 
to relatives in Harlem. It wouldn’t-be 
fair to Tom and Annette. It would be 
too dangerous, too risky. We couldn't 
take the chance.” 

Another rule for those who pass: 
the risk is not yours alone. There 
comes a point when even a Ralph 
Matthews is afraid to fight. It’s dan- 
gerous to love too dearly . . . for at 
all costs the secret must be kept. 


BERNARD HENLEY is a newspaper- 
man, the New York correspondent 
for a string of foreign newspapers, 
He’s an aging man, almost bald, a 
little hard of hearing, and nervous; 
when we sit at a bar, he always goes 


through his “match routine.” He 
opens a paper book of matches, and 
tears one of the matches out. He 
splits it lengthwise, making two; 
splits those, making four. Then he 
rolls each of them into a little ball, 
and sets them in a row. While we 
drink and talk, he pushes them about, 
flipping one against the other, like a 
boy playing checkers. 

We met at a bar, Henley and I. As 
we were talking, a friend of mine ar- 
rived, a Negro dancer who has made 
a name on Broadway. Normally, even 
anti-Negro whites are pleased to meet 

Negro celebrity, but Henley ap- 
parently wasn t. cater he said, apolo- 
getically, ‘Negroes make me_ ner- 
vous.” 

It took me many months to find out 
why Negroes make Henley nervous. 
It’s just because Henley’s a Negro, 
too, and is passing. 

Bernard is a brilliant man. He can 
stand aside from a problem, disasso- 
ciate himself from it, and come up 
with a good answer. When he speaks 
you can follow his line of reasoning, 
as if he were working from an out- 
line—step by step. 

“The worst thing about passing is 
the fear of being exposed,’ Henley 
says. ‘But there’s something almost 
as bad: the man who passes is a crea- 
ture of today alone; he has no yester- 
day, and he’s never sure of tomor- 
row.” 

“What do you mean?” I ask. 

“You,” he answers, “you, John, 
show your background every time you 
speak. You talk about your life as a 
kid in Georgia. You talk about the 
food your mother used to cook. You 
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talk about school, about your firs 
job, about your folks. I can’t. Your 
past is always a point of reference; 
mine doesn’t exist.” 

He starts to rearrange the match 
pellets, as if keeping score. 

“T've had to build a past made up 
of a million lies, and I have to te. 
member them, and that’s a thing that 
shames you and strains you. It means 
that I can’t apply for certain jobs; | 
can't work for the government, be. 
cause they investigate you. I can't 
work for a big company, the kind 
that checks your college records, | 
have to watch my step all the time: 
even when I’m drinking, I have to 
wonder if it’s safe to take the next 
drink. I can’t lower my guard. 

“You know, John, it’s strange how 
many times white people refer to Ne- 
groes in ordinary conversation. The 
cab driver who drives you through a 
Negro section, the people talking 
politics, the wives talking about 
maids, the men talking about real es- 
tate or newspaper readership. It 
makes me nervous.” 

“Ts it worth it?’ Task. He shrugs, 
but I know the answer is “Yes.” 

“Being a Negro in a white world 
that puts so much emphasis on ambi- 
tion, personal power, glory and mak- 
ing money, is hard. When white 
people made the rules, they made 
them for themselves; and now they 
can’t understand why others don't fit 
the scheme.” 

Bernard is silent. He forms the 
pellets into a line, and then one by 
one shoots them. off the bar. 

“I've just been given an assign- 
ment by my paper,” he says. “All 
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this business about segregation down 
Sout, and the new Supreme Court 
ruling about segregation in private 
housing areas—they want me to do a 
series of articles on the Negro prob- 
lem. Do mea favor, John.” 

“What?” 

“Read them when I’m through. 
It'll be easy, dangerously easy, for me 
to say the wrong thing. I don’t want 
to say too much. But maybe I can 
do some good.” 

Another rule for those who pass: 
Don’t remember too much—but keep 
hoping. 

StuaRT DorRING was a bartender 
in white Manhattan; he worked one 
block from the hotel where = live. 

I didn’t know that Stu was a Ne- 
gto. He’s'a big, good-looking man, 
and the kind of man who makes you 
feel important: he remembers your 
name, and remembers that you like a 
twist of lemon peel in your very dry 
martini. 

When Stu left the bar, I was sorry. 
But I met him again a month later— 
in Harlem, behind another bar, when 
I was up there getting material for a 


“I was ‘passing’ when I was Cown 
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there,” he said. “But it didn’t work 
out. I couldn’t relax. I wasn’t com- 
fortable. I’ve been what I am too 
long to change. It wasn’t worth the 
trouble—and frankly, it seemed a lit- 
tle silly.” 

Psychologists can tell you why Stu 
wasn't happy. Oppressed people al- 
most always come to believe the tales 
told by their oppressors. If, often 
enough, they hear that “they aren't 
as good as others,” they eventually, 
unconsciously agree. The oppressed 
person is deeply uncomfortable when 
he’s brought face-to-face with the op- 
pressor—not through fear, but 
through the feeling of inferiority that 
has been forced on him. 

“Passing” hadn’t helped Stu; it 
hadn't changed his economic level, 
sad it didn’t open up new fields. He’s 
good at talk across-the-bar, and mix- 
ing drinks. He’s not good at cross- 
ing barriers, and mixing races. It’s 
the fault of the times that he thought 
he had to try. 

I'll clink glasses with him on his 
last line: ‘Frankly, it seems a little 
silly.” 

But it isn’t the Negroes who are 
silly. 


Copyright, Pageant (January, 1949) 
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PEARL Buck, world famed novelist: 
“Had I the chance to be born again in 
the flesh, I would at heart choose not to 
be born white, because any informed, in- 
telligent, and feeling white person cannot 
be wholly comfortable as an American.” 

Oo O 

DorotHy THOMPSON, noted author and 
columnist: “There is more anti-Negro 
feeling in the North and more suppressed 
anti-Semitism than I ever have known in 
my lifetime.” 

8 

Gov. WILLIAM M. Tuck of Virginia: 
“The advocates of the so-called ‘civil 
rights’ program sponsored by President 
Truman will not force on the people of 
Virginia this curse of non-segregation in 
our schools, which would be offensive to 
the sensibilities of the better elements of 
the people of both races.” 

oo 

Mrs. CHAUNCEY L. WADDELL, chair- 
man of New York women’s committee of 
United Negro College Fund: “The masses 
of Negroes are being held back by the 
Jack of education of Negro leaders in the 
South.” 

ooo 

SEN. J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON of 
North Carolina: “I'm getting a little bit 
tired of people in New York and Missouri 
and lowa telling the people in the South 
how to solve their racial problems. 1 be- 
™ lieve we are solving them better in North 
Carolina and Virginia, anyway, than are 
people anywhere else in the United States.” 

LOUISVILLE RECORD, Catholic weekly 
newspaper commenting on a U. S. court 
decision that dining car Jim Crow is legal: 
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“Even if a Negro is given satisfactory 
service in his segregated section, his hu- 
man dignity has been. outraged. He has 
been treated as something less than a man 
—not to add, as something less than a 
free citizen of a democracy.” 

oo 


WILLIAM FAULKNER, noted novelist: 
“There isn’t a Southerner alive who 
doesn’t curse the day the first Northern 
ship captain landed a Negro slave in this 
country.” 

o 
HENRY WALLACE: “If the U. S. does 


not get right on the segregation problem, ° 


she will lose her position of leadership in 
world affairs.” 
Oo 

CLiFFoRD H. NEWELL, president of the 
Federation of Citizens Associations in 
Washington, D. C.: “If a colored person 
is unwise enough to move into your block, 
don’t sell your home and move away. So- 
cial custom will assert itself, and I predict 
that after this agitation has expended it- 
self, the colored man will want to sell 
back to his white friend and go back to 
live among his own people, where he can 
better carry out his obligations to his 
race.” 

oO 6 

Louis BROMFIELD, noted novelist: ‘The 
bitterest racial feeling in the South has 
never existed between the Negro and the 
more prosperous elements of Southern so- 
ciety, but between the handicapped Negro 
and the unfortunate poverty-stricken ele- 
ments of the white race, who found in the 
different color of their skins their only 
dubious claim to superiority, and in the 
Negro the scapegoat for their own failures 
and miseries.” 
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fy Charles C. Spaulding 


HE OTHER day I read an item 
in the newspaper which dis- 
turbed me. A man in Moscow 

said it was a mockery to call America 
a land of opportunity. To illustrate, 
he asked sneeringly what opportuni- 
ties America offered to colored people 
and other minority groups. America’s 
opportunities, he said, were limited to 
the privileged few. 

Such talk shows how little the 
Communists really understand this 
country and its psychology. America 
has its faults, but it is the greatest 
land of opportunity—for all its citi- 
zens—that the world has ever known. 

I don’t have to go far, I believe, to 
prove my point. My own background 
was probably as humble as_back- 
grounds can be. Yet I found many 
Opportunities for enterprise. When I 
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How C. C. Spaulding whose father was a slave broke 
new ground to become a topflight respected business executive 


to me 


Condensed from American Magazine 


gtasped them no man tried to stand 
in my way. And when I paid the price 
in heartaches that any enterpriser 
pays, America began lavishing re- 
wards and recognition upon me be- 
yond my dreams. 

Let me cite some of these rewards. 
I preside over a life insurance com- 
pany that has $131,000,000 worth of 
insurance in force, and a bank that 
has $5,000,000 in resources... I'ma 
director of a bonding company, a 
building and loan association, and a 
fire insurance company . . . I'm trus- 
tee of Howard University, Shaw Uni- 
versity, and North Carolina College 
at Durham . . . chairman of the board 
of a large hospital . . . and have been 
invited to conferences at the White 
House. 

That happened in America, not on 
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the Russian steppes. In fact, it hap- 
pened right in the American South- 
land. 

I was born one of 14 children on a 
small cotton farm in the Eastern sec- 
tion of North Carolina 10 years after 
the Emancipation. A writer once said 
of me, perhaps chidingly, that I still 
retain ‘the winsome simplicity of the 
farm.” Probably that is true, because 
I was well on my way to success be- 
fore I ever left the farm, at the age of 
20. My father, Benjamin Spaulding, 
had already taught me the most im- 
portant lessons I have ever learned 
about getting ahead in this country. 

Benjamin Spaulding believed in 
the Promise of America. He kept be- 
lieving that Promise when thousands 


of colored people became disillu- 
sioned by the realities of Freedom. 


He never became disillusioned, be- 
cause, unlike so many, he had never 
expected something for nothing. 
Father was a simple man but he 
realized that the Promise had to be re- 
deemed by years of sweat, thrift, and 
enterprise. Every mule we acquired 
became a milestone. 

Father had a way of keeping every- 
body busy. On rainy days he put us to 
work helping him build carts and 
mend the farm equipment. Or he 
made us help Mother, who was the 
queen of the home, scour our three- 
room log house. Each week Mother 
scoured everything—floors, walls, 
skillets, furniture—with soap and 
sand, She not only scrubbed the top 
of the table but the legs as well. 

My father refused to hate any man. 
He told me it didn’t make sense. At 
a time when the Ku Klux Klan was 
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riding in the South, he practiced 
neighborly co-operation with every. 
body. 

Father's rewards were not all spiri:- 
ual. He lived to own a prosperous 
farm with two mules and a horse, and 
to be a leader in his community. His 
success story is vastly more impressive 
than mine could ever be, because— 
starting with the Emancipation—he 
had to work out a completely new 
pattern of existence. All I have had 
to do was try to follow the excellent 
pattern he developed. 

Too many people, I believe, are de- 
ceived by America. They think it is a 
land of gushing riches, and are dis- 
gruntled if they don’t get their share. 
America is no such place. It is a land 
of challenges, and it can be terribly 
cruel to those who do not enjoy chal- 
lenges. I suspect that only pioneers 
and adventurers find it a really con- 
genial place to live. 

The pioneering spirit still reigns in 
America more than many people 
realize. Now, instead of pushing back 
geographical frontiers, we are ab- 
sorbed in pushing back economic, 
scientific and cultural frontiers. 

Unconsciously, this pioneering 
spirit still profoundly shapes Ameri- 
can beliefs and attitudes. Americans 
have little patience for any man who 
feels that his handicaps excuse him 
from the competition for achievement 

. or who expects his ‘‘fair”’ share 
as his inherent right. 

But patriotic Americans will warm- 
heartedly applaud any man, whatever 
his origin or color, who breaks new 
ground or attains new heights, 
whether he be Henry Ford or Joe 
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Louis. And they will resent any curbs 
which would prevent any citizen from 
advancing himself as far as his talents 
and ingenuity will take him. They 
want the opportunities for pioneering 
in America to be unlimited. 

The great satisfaction in my life is 
that I have spent most of my days 
pioneering. I didn’t wear a coonskin 
cap but I was breaking new ground 
when I started selling insurance in 
1899. Few men with my particular 
complexion had ever done it success- 
fully before. As a new kind of in- 
surance agent, I tramped some of the 
same ground that Daniel Boone once 
tramped, and convinced myself I was 
having a rougher time than he ever 
had, Indians or no Indians. 

I didn’t know I was going to sell 
insurance when I left the farm at 20. 
My idea was to complete an 8th grade 
education. Our country school didn’t 
go that high. So, a full-grown young 
man among children, I studied my 
spelling and arithmetic, and washed 
dishes at $10 a month at a Durham, 
N.C., hotel to earn my way. 

Soon after my graduation, two men 
of my race, John Merrick and Dr. A. 
M. Moore, offered me the dubious 
honor of being general manager of 
the insurance company they were try- 
ing to develop. I was also to be sole 
agent, clerk, and janitor. To me it 
sounded like Opportunity Knocking, 
even though my pay was to come out 
of my “commissions.” 

The motives of Merrick and Moore 
in forming the company were mainly 
humanitarian. They wanted to end a 
humiliating practice which our peo- 
ple had to resort to at funerals. Some- 
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one usually had to get up and pass the 
hat—"'so that we can bury this 
brother.” In those days the big in- 
surance companies weren't interested 
in insuring us. 

But, since their motives were hu- 
manitarian, Merrick and Moore 
didn’t have time to bother with the 
project much themselves. President 
Merrick, a dynamic, joyful man, was 
a barber. And Vice-President Moore, 
slow and thoughtful, was a doctor. 
They had their own hard careers. 
The idea was that they, being older 
and wiser men, would supply the 
brains. I would supply the “‘hustle.” 

A policyholder, by paying us, say, 
20 cents a week, could be assured of 
getting $4 a weck if he became sick, 
or his beneficiary would get a $60 
lump sum if he died. Such a bargain, 
you might think, would go like 
rubbers on a rainy day among people 
who couldn’t get insurance anywhere 
else. I thought so, too. But not for 
long! The sales resistance I met was 
staggering. 

For one thing, it was hard to per- 
suade anyone that the company could 
conceivably survive. And no one, of 
course, wants to sink savings into a 
shaky outfit. The people of my race 
whom I was dealing with had—and 
still have to a lesser degree—consid- 
erable inferiority complex. They were 
convinced that the only individuals 
who could build insurance com- 
panies—or any other stable corpora- 
tions—were fair-skinned Anglo-Sax- 
ons. And they told me so. 

Worse still, most of them were sus- 
picious of me, because they had been 
solicited previously only by white in- 
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surance agents. A few who finally 


succumbed, I am sure, took my insur- 
ance merely to try to outwit me. They 
became “'sick”’ almost as soon as they 
were eligible for sick benefits. When 
one woman kept getting sick, I de- 
cided to investigate. She protested 
that she felt “awful sick.” I sat down 
and talked quite a while about what 
my company was trying to do, and 
how it all depended on both sides 
showing good faith, I promised to 
put through her sick claim for one 
more week. From then on she was 
faithful, and even steered some busi- 
ness to me. 

When I did gain a policyholder, 
the battle was often just begun. Many 
of the people I was dealing with were 
still too close to slavery to compre- 
hend the responsibilities of freedom. 
They had not developed habits of 
thrift or prudence; and still managed 
their affairs like the Foolish Virgins. 
When I would go around for their 
weekly nickels and dimes they would 
confess sheepishly that they had spent 
them. 

As business languished in Durham 
I suddenly decided that the best in- 
surance prospects were down Char- 
lotte way. I set out on a junket. I 
got to Charlotte all right, but its resi- 
dents, too, were despairingly wa'ry. 
As I lingered on hoping for business, 
I suddenly realized I no longer had 
enough money to get home. I had 
only enough money to pay my fare 
to Southern Pines. So I went there 
and canvassed that town till I col- 
lected enough dimes and nickels to 
get me to Sanford. After I worked 
Sanford for a day, I went to the sta- 


tion, but found I still lacked by 25 
cents enough money to get home. A 
traveling drummer staked me to the 
quarter and, badly shaken, I got back 
to home base. 

I went around to Merrick to tender 
my resignation. When he stared at 
me sternly and asked if I was a 
“quitter” I agreed to give it another 
try. 

Then a few days later came the 
crisis. This crisis almost finished us 
and proved to be a major turning 
point. It reminded me that willing 
ness to pioneer a promising field is 
not in itself enough to succeed. Like 
too many of my people who enter 
business, I had been lacking in two 
fundamentals: efficiency and financial 
backing. 

The crisis consisted of an awful, 
unanticipated event. The very first 
man I had insured, a laboring man, 
died sooner than I dreamed possible 
—six weeks after I signed him up. | 
didn’t know he had high blood pres- 
sure, and probably he didn’t, himself. 

It would have made little differ- 
ence then if I had known, because I 
had been insuring anyone trustful 
enough to pay me a few pennies a 
week. Frankly, I had never heard 
about mortality rates or actuarial 
tables. I had never even heard of 
high blood pressure. If the prospects 
could walk and were not hacking or 
trembling, I signed them up. Finally 
I realized that at some date far in the 
future there would be a day of reck- 
oning on all those cases, but previ- 
ously my main concern had been 
hustling new business. 

When the widow of that first 
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policyholder rushed up to me on the 
street and made a claim of $40 death 
benefits, I promised. to take care of it 
“tight away.” I walked off hurriedly 
to conceal my panic. Of the pennies 
and dimes I had collected from poli- 
g-holders in six weeks, I now had 
only 29 cents. The rest had been dis- 
bursed in opetating expenses. I called 
an emergency meeting with my two 
senior executives, in the back room 
of Merrick’s barbershop. 

John Merrick and Dr. Moore both 
insisted that this claim, and every 
claim, had to be met, and instantly. 
Otherwise, the company would go the 
way of most of the young enterprises 
of our people that were failing then. 
They dug into their private funds and 
found $40. The widow was paid at 
once. 

This action proved to be a major 
moment in our company. The fact 
that a Negro life insurance company 
had actually paid a death claim was 
big news in North Carolina. Gal- 
vanized into action, I got-the widow 
to sign a receipt of the $40 and waved 
itall over Durham. Selling insurance 
was not quite so desperately hard 
after that. 

Much more important, I can see 
now, the episode frightened me into 
putting our company on a business- 
like basis. 

The unanticipated early death of 
that first customer also reminded me 
of my profound ignorance of life in- 
surance. I began consulting regularly 
the Durham representative of the 
great Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, a Mr. Jones. He gladly 
and patiently taught me how to cal- 
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culate the life expectancy of any pros- 
pect. He also showed me the one 
harsh fact I was up against with the 
people to whom I was trying to sell 
my insurance: The life expectancy of 
one of our men was then 33 years. I 
learned that they were particularly 
susceptible to diseases of the air pas- 
sages, such as tuberculosis. 

In studying the methods of success- 
ful big life insurance companies as 
general manager, I discovered that 
our company had been ignoring one 
of the best techniques for securing 
business—printed advertising. We 
began advertising not only in news- 
papers and magazines, but on cuspi- 
dors and thermometers. The ther- 
mometer ads proved to be very effec- 
tive. Whenever anyone became sick 
he was reminded—in his moment of 
jeopardy—of Spaulding’s insurance. 

Most important of all, the upsurge 
of public confidence in our company 
that followed the prompt $40 pay- 
ment demonstrated to us how crucial 
promptness and integrity are to busi- 
ness success. Thereafter, on all our 
printed matter, I began inserting in 
big type across the bottom: 
“PROMPT PAYMENT OF ALL 
BENEFITS STRICTLY GUARAN- | 
TEED.” 

Until I started thinking about how 
to build a business, I had never 
thought much about my dress. As I 
looked at myself in the mirror, I real- 
ized I was a bad walking advertise- 
ment for an insurance company. Ina 
moment of rare inspiration I went 
chasing about Durham looking for 
the three highest white collars I could 
find. I put one on, spruced myself up, 
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and with my shoulders back so that I 
looked like a deacon, I went to de- 
liver the other two collars to Merrick 
and Moore. They were deeply im- 
pressed by my transformation and 
agreed to wear their collars too. 

Just as the picture of the Rock of 
Gibraltar is the trade-mark of one 
famous life insurance company, a 
photograph of the three executives 
wearing those three high collars was 
for years the trade-mark of our com- 
pany. To bear out appearances we be- 
came elaborately scrupulous in every- 
thing we did. 

Gradually, as word about us 
spread, the business gained momen- 
tum, the first such company ever to 
do so. We began hiring agents 
(mostly unemployed schoolteachers, 
because they could read and write) 

. we expanded into other states— 
and reinsured the business of several 
new and less successful insurance 
companies that were happy to come 
under our tent. 

Sometimes our worst obstacles 
turned out to be opportunities in dis- 
guise. One obstacle arose when our 
company passed a regulation requir- 
ing that all employees of the com- 


_ pany handling any of its funds should 


be bonded. That was a sound rule, 
but almost stopped us cold. There 
wasn’t a bonding company in all of 
America that would bond our agents 
without charging extra premiums. 
We finally solved the problem by 
forming our own bonding company! 

This gave us other ideas. There 
were no fire insurance companies 
willing to insure personal properties 
owned by our people—few banks 


really interested in helping them buy 
homes. We leaped into all these 
fields by setting up our own corpora- 
tions, and are still operating them 
today. 

In 49 years we have felt many cold 
winds: the flu epidemic of 1918, 
when thousands of our policyholders 
were stricken . .. the deaths of, 
first, John Merrick and then Dr. 
Moore after World War I. . . the 
Depression, when many banks and in- 
surance companies went under. But 
through everything we continued to 
grow. 

We have grown as the hundreds of 
thousands of people patronizing .us 
have grown, in prudence and eco- 
nomic competence. I believe we and 
they will continue to grow. In some 
small ways perhaps we have helped 
their growth, It would be only natu- 
ral, because I am convinced that any 
good insurance man or banker is an 
uplifter of the people. His own pros- 
perity depends on how well he suc- 
ceeds in encouraging habits of thrift, 
prudence, and long-term planning. 
He succeeds or fails depending on 
how well he encourages new enter- 
prises, home ownership, higher edu- 
cation, good health, and Christian 
living. 

In addition to the three cornet- 


stones upon which we have sought to | 


erect our enterprises—Efficiency, In- 
tegrity, and Willingness to Pioneer— 
there is a fourth cornerstone: Co- 
operation. It is a passion with me. 
Nowadays I am often asked to ad- 
dress classes of graduating college 
students. (More than 10,000 of our 
young people now become college 
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graduates every year.) I tell them 
that I have but one speech. I tell the 
young people that life has to be lived 
out, not with money or machines, but 
with people. And I mean people of 
all complexions. I stress that nothing 
is more important in business, or in 
the world, than for people to work to- 
gether harmoniously. I am convinced 
that the great hope for the develop- 
ment of the South lies in the fair 
dealing and co-operation and mutual 
friendliness of all its people. 


It has been interesting to note that, 


as the enterprises which I head have 
gained prestige, people of all back- 
grounds have matter-of-factly begun 
dealing with us. We have some white 
insurance policyholders. And any day 
that you walk into our Mechanics and 
Farmers Bank you will see several 
white merchants at the teller windows 
or at desks conferring with our off- 
cers about their problems. 

Some of my people are embittered 
and blame the white man in the South 
for all of their difficulties in life. I 
honestly can’t see it that way, as there 
are two sides to all questions. Person- 
ally, I will never forget the help some 
of these white men gave us when we 
were struggling to launch our insur- 
ance company. For example: In our 
earliest, darkest days, Washington 
Duke, the famed tobacco tycoon, 
spent many hours giving us shrewd 
pointers on how to get our insurance 
company incorporated. And Judge 
R. W. Winston, the noted Carolina 
jurist, and his partner, V. S. Bryant, 
St., gave us legal advice on many 
matters in our penny-collecting days. 
Then, of course, there was Mr. Jones 
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of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and many others. 

Or consider the help we got in es- 
tablishing our bank. When we began, 
not a single employee or director, not 
even our janitor, had ever worked in 
a bank before. Every afternoon at 
closing time, for several weeks, the 
President of the Citizens National 
Bank, a white man, voluntarily came 
over to help us straighten our books 
and close. He said it was the neigh- 
borly thing to do. One final example: 
In 1933, during the crisis of the Bank 
Holiday, the State Banking Commis- 
sioner called several of Durham's 
leading bankers and said, ‘‘Spaulding 
says he wants to open Monday morn- 
ing. But what if they stage a real 
knockout run on him?” Without ex- 
ception, the bankers replied, ‘Tell 
Spaulding that as long as we have 
money, he will have it.” 

There has been a great deal of just 
criticism made about the South. 
While it may be America’s Number 
One Problem, I think it is America’s 
Number One Opportunity for men 
of good will, prudence, and character. 
Some of the Northern newspapers 
report only episodes of violence and 
bitterness of the South, but the great 
news in the South today is that an in- 
creasing number of men of good will 
of all complexions are working to- 
gether amicably for the greater pros- 
perity and well-being of all. They are 
succeeding to a spectacular degree. 
One evidence of this is that for 10 
years the South has led the rest of the 
United States every single month of 
every single year in gains in consumer 
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Not only in the South but through- 
out America my people are maturing 
and prospering—and launching their 


- Own enterprises. (In Durham alone 


they have more than 160.) During 
the past decade the number of my 
people who became managers, skilled 
craftsmen, and business executives 
has more than doubled. 

I have been talking about my own 
career, but I am only one of many 
hundreds of Negroes who have been 
achieving success in their fields of en- 
deavor. To mention just a few exam- 
ples of these leaders: Paul Williams, 
of Los Angeles, is regarded as one of 
America’s leading architects . . . Dr. 
Charles Drew, who perfected blood 
plasma, is a world-famous scientist 

. C. Harvard, of the auto indus- 
try, is a leading machine designer . . . 
William Hastie, Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands, is a respected adminis- 
trator . . . A. A. Austin, of New 
York, buys and sells skyscrapers . . . 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, who succeeded 
Count Folke Bernadotte as United 
Nations truce mediator in Palestine, 
is an outstanding diplomat. In addi- 
tion there are, of course, Joe Louis 
and Jackie Robinson of sports, Can- 
ada Lee and Katherine Dunham of 
the stage, and Duke Ellington one 
Marian Anderson of music. 

What is most exciting to me is that 
many of the rising business leaders 
are emerging right here in the South. 


.. In Atlanta, Georgia, for example, two 


Negroes operate a chain that includes 
some of the finest drugstores in the 
city. And I can take you to several 
spacious plantations in the Old South 
that are owned by people of my race 
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whose own parents or grandparents 
worked there as slaves. 

A few months ago I visited David 
Jackson, of Adele, Georgia, who 
owns one of the biggest and most 
prosperous farms in that state. He 
harvests $100,000 worth of produce 
each year and also does a big business 
renting his threshing machines to 
white and Negro farmers. 

Anyone who still thinks of people 
of my race as Uncle Remuses will be 
startled to learn that last year they 
had a total income of $10,000,000,- 
000—which, I will wager, would 
rival the entire income of the people 
of any one of several countries in 
Europe today. 

Though life begins for me every 
morning, I am 74, with most of my 
careet behind me. But if I were a 
young man starting out today I would 
be excited about the opportunities 
now opening up in America because 
of its expanding prosperity and its 
constant technological advances. The 
opportunities today are far greater 
than they were 50 years ago. In fact, 
there are more challenging careers 
looking for ambitious, qualified men 
than can be met. I personally would 
work for the chance to set up my own 
business, because I believe so firmly 
that Enterprise is where the greatest 
opportunities lie, and where the 
greatest service can be rendered. 

Our capitalistic society in America 
depends for its growth upon bold 
young men willing to take a chance 
on pioneering new fields of service. 
And it bountifully rewards the skill- 
ful pioneer, whatever his origin. 


Copyright, American Magazine 
(December, 1948) 
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By Alex Washington 


OW EARLY in life does it 
start ? 

How long can a Negro in 
the United States go through life be- 
fore becoming painfully and acutely 
aware that race prejudice exists? 

Joe Louis, quoted in a recent issue 
of Life Magazine, said that as a child 
he “never knew anything about race 
or anything like that.’’ Maybe so. 
Maybe Joe lived in an unusual section 
of Alabama. 

For the truth of the matter is that 
most—if not all—Negro children, 
too young to spell their names, just 
learning what A, B and C are all 
about, nevertheless already feel the 
merciless thrusts of anti-Negro preju- 
dice, For a long time this was known, 
but not until recently were facts and 
figures pinned down. Science is well 
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U. S. youngsters learn about race almost as soon 
as they do about ABC’s, unique doll test proves 


on the way to finding out how early 
in life Negro children become aware 
of the race “‘problem,”’ to what extent 
they suffer, and in what ways they 
react. 

The most significant study of this 
sort was made by psychologists Ken- 
neth B., Clark and Mamie B. Clark, 
working under a fellowship grant 
from the Julius Rosenwald Founda- 
tion. Their goal, they said, was a 
study of the “genesis and develop- 
ment of racial identification as a func- 
tion of self-awareness in Negro chil- 
dren.” Their findings were reported 
in part in the excellent and progres- 
sive volume, Readings in Social Psy- 
chology, recently published by Henry 
Holt. 

The Clarks’ “guinea pigs” were 
253 Negro children, 134 of whom 
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were tested in segregated nursery 
schools near their homes in Arkansas. 
The other 119 were tested in inter- 
racial nurseries and public schools in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The scien- 
tists thus were able to make their 
measurements in two widely different 
areas—in Arkansas where race preju- 
dice is intense, and in a northern city 
where a strong program of demo- 
cratic education has been instituted. 

Subjects ranged in age from three 
years to seven. Measurements were 
also calculated on the basis of skin 
color: 46 of the children were light- 
complexioned (almost white), 128 of 
the children’ were ‘‘medium’”’ and 79 
were quite dark. One hundred and 
thirty-seven girls and 116 boys were 
used in the experiment. 

Testing was done with dolls. Two 
dolls were used, one of them brown 
with black hair, the other white with 
yellow hair, each wearing nothing but 
a white diaper. In all other respects 
the dolls were identical. 

Eight carefully-worded sentences 
were prepared and presented to each 
of the children as he or she sat at a 
table with the dolls before him. Be- 
cause of the age of the subjects it was 
necessary to present the experiment as 
if it were a game. These instructions 
were given by one or the other of the 
experimenters: 

1. Give me the doll that you like 
to play with—that is, the doll you like 
best. 

2. Give me the doll that is a nice 
doll. 

3. Give me the doll that looks bad. 

4. Give me the doll that is a nice 
color. 
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5. Give me the doll that looks like 
a white child. 

6. Give me the doll that looks like 
a colored child. . 

7. Give me the doll that looks like 
a Negro child. 


8. Give me the doll that looks like © 


you. 

The first four requests were de. 
signed to show to what extent chil- 
dren at very young ages have prefer. 
ence for one skin color over another, 
Instructions five through seven, it was 
hoped, would show the extent of 
knowledge of racial ‘‘differences” 
among youngsters. Note that re- 
quests six and seven are identical ex- 
cept that in one the word ‘‘colored’’ is 
used, and in the other the word 
“Negro.” 

The last instruction, and perhaps 
the crucial one, was designed to te- 
veal the extent of self-identification 
among infants. Not only was this 
definitely established, but the simple 
request created extreme emotional 
situations in a great many of the 
children. This, aside from its experi- 
mental importance, illustrated in the 
most telling way the cruelty of anti- 
group prejudice. It becomes graphi- 
cally obvious that anti-racial attitudes 
attack, of all people, tiny children, 
certainly innocent of any social 
offenses. 

When asked to “give me the doll 
that looks like you,” many of the 
children felt compelled to explain 
why the doll looked “like you’ and 
why he or she “looked like” he did 
in the first place. The Clarks ob- 
served: ‘Some of the children who 
were free and relaxed in the be- 
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ginning of the experiment broke 
down and cried when required to 
make self-identification. Indeed, two 
of the children ran out of the testing 
room, convulsed in tears.” 

“I burned my face and made it 
spoil,” one child apologized. ‘I look 
brown because I got a sunburn in the 
summer,” another said. 

The scientists also revealed that 
disturbance, in general, was more 
prevalent among the Northern chil- 
dren than among those from the 
South. ““The Southern children . 
generally indicated their disturbance 
by smiling or matter-of-factly at- 
tempting to escape their dilemma by 
attempted humor or rationalization.” 
Already, less than seven years old, 
Negroes from the South smother re- 
sentment beneath a smiling exterior. 
It is a weapon of defense several hun- 
dred years old in America. Those 
from the North, on the other hand, 
unsure of their social status, torn be- 
tween what the law allows and society 
prohibits, are sick with uncertainty, 
bewilderment, a sense of despair and 
humiliation. 

Let's look at the figures compiled 
by the Clarks: 


’ Sixty-seven per cent of the children 


preferred to play with the white doll; 
59 per cent thought the white doll 
was the “‘nice” doll; 59 per cent 
thought the colored doll looked 
“bad.” 

Only 17 per cent thought the white 
doll looked bad. Here, however, in- 
decision was a big factor for the first 
time; 24 per cent weren’t sure which 
doll was nice and which wasn’t. 

Sixty per cent thought the white 
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doll had the “‘nice color.” 

These figures do not really become 
significant until they are broken down 
into age groups. 

When we do this we find that pref- 
erence for the white doll reaches its 
height (76 per cent) at four years, 
and then declines steadily until, at 
seven years, it is 60 per cent. 

At four, 76 per cent think the 
white doll is the “nice’’ one, but at 
seven the figure is only 52 per cent. 

At three, 68 per cent think the 
colored doll “looks bad, ’ but this fig- 
ure dips to 43 per cent among seven- 
year-olds. 

At three, 58 per cent of the chil- 
dren think the white doll has a “nice 
color,” but at seven the children are 
divided half-and-half on this ques- 
tion. 

Here are attitudes in the making— 
the spectacle of a three-year-old 
brown baby reaching for a white 
doll because, as with all babies, the 
tendency is to reach for a lighter, 
brighter object unless other condi- 
tioning has shaped the child’s reac- 
tions; but, by the age of seven, the 
child has become vaguely but unmis- 
takably aware of the hostility existing 
between light-colored and  dark- 
colored people. The Negro child is 
beginning to seek safety within his 
own color group. He now finds that 
the brown, rather than the white, is a 
“nice color” and “nice.” White dolls 
begin to take on that “‘bad’’ look. 

In general the Northern children 
reacted more favorably toward the 
white doll than did the Southern chil- 
dren. It may also be said that, gener- 
ally speaking, the darker children 
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liked the colored doll more than the 
“medium” children did, and the 
“medium,” in turn, showed greater 
fondness for the colored doll than 
the light children did. 

“Give me the doll that looks like a 
white child.’’ Northern children, to 
the tune of 94 per cent, knew what 
was meant. Ninety-three per cent of 
the Southern children responded cor- 
rectly. The response was equally high 
when request six was put forward. 

This would indicate that in the 
early stages of the experiment the 
children were acting knowledgeably, 
not arbitrarily. They knew the score, 
so to speak, The pressures are, indeed, 
intense. In the seventh statement, 
where the word ‘‘Negro”’ was used, 
74 per cent of the Northern children 
and 70 per cent of the Southerners 
knew what was meant. 

The final request—‘‘self-identifica- 
tion’ —indicated that 61 per cent of 
the Northern children knew they 
were Negroes (or colored), and an 


Ray of Hope 


even greater number (69 per cent) of 
Southern children correctly placed 
themselves according to color. 

This last question was not only 
well understood but produced a cer. 
tain amount of panic among the chil- 
dren. Undeniably the panic was, in 
part, confusion as well as chagrin and 
mortification. But it was—and is—a 
complicated confusion arising from 
the fact that children, able to perceive 
color difference and able to see the 


contrasting beauty in two pretty 


colors, are at the same time stricken 
by the knowledge that these same two 
colors often conflict: and produce 
misery in their lives and in the lives 
of their elders. 

In bringing these findings to light 
the Clarks have made more evident 
(if evidence is needed) the need to 
atack the “color problem” unceas- 
ingly. The child knows that color is 
superficial. It is time the adult 
realized this fact. 


A HARLEM hospital chest X-ray worker thought she saw 4 
familiar face in the line of persons being X-rayed, asked the woman 
if she hadn't already had an X-ray. 


“Certainly,” replied the woman. 


“I've had three already. The 


first didn't help me, but after the second one I began feeling a lot 


better. 


I don’t have to stop taking treatments, do I?” 


Frank Washingwon 
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He found 600 too many and he reduced his harem 
but he still has domestic troubles 


Working 


Condensed from New York Daily News 


By Arthur Veysey 


OWN in the middle of West 
Africa, just a few miles off the 
equator, the Fon of Bansu, the 

Fon of Banfu and the Fon of Bikop 
sit uneasily on the collapsible camp 
chairs which are their thrones. They 
know that a colleague, the Fon of 
Bikom, is having matrimonial trou- 
bles. 

Trouble is quite common in the 
boudoirs of the four Fons because 
they have among them about 1,500 
wives, more or less, the exact size of 
their harems depending upon current 
transactions. But this woe now sit- 
ting heavily on the Fon of Bikom 
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and threatening the Fons of Bansu, 
Banfu and Bikop is something dif- 
ferent. The people kicking up the 
fuss are international politicians, 
both men and women, who live half 
a world away. 

The trouble was stirred up quite 
simply. An Englishwoman was 
traveling through the country of the 
Bikom and observed, by chance, one 
of the Fon’s amorous adventures. 
This traveler said that a girl, quite 
pretty considering Fon standards, 
was led into the baked mud courtyard 
of the Fon’s stick and mud palace. 
The girl, this traveler said, was wear- 
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ing a coat of oil, a string of beads 
and a hairdo. 

The girl was kneeling before the 
Fon. The Fon, his regal robe draped 
about his loins, leaned forward in the 
collapsible camp-chair throne. He 
studied the girl rather carefully. At 
last he lifted a foot and placed it on 
the girl, tenderly but firmly. 

When he put his foot back on the 
ground, where the traveler fhought 
it belonged all the time, the girl rose 
and, with smiles all around, was led 
into an apartment of mud and sticks 
that would henceforth be her home, 
the Fon willing. For she was now 
a queen. 

The Englishwoman thought the 
wooing most distasteful. The girl, 


this traveler said, should have had 
something to say about her future, 
If the Fon was going to put his foot 


on the girl as his seal of approval, 
the girl should also have a chance to 
inspect the Fon—in oil and hairdo, 
but with feathers substituted for 
beads—and if she found him pleas- 
ing put her foot on him, too. 

She asked questions and when told 
the Fon had 600 wives already, the 
traveler wrote her feelings to the 
ladies of St. Joan’s Social and Politi- 
cal Alliance, a London society of 
churchwomen which has crusaded 
during the past century with consid- 
erable success against cannibalism 
and slavery. The society agreed with 
the traveler's feelings. So it, in turn, 
wrote a letter to the United Nations. 

The UN _ Trusteeship Council 
found the letter interesting and 
worthy of their deliberations. The 
British Government, as the power 
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behind the Fon of Bikom, as well as 
the Fons of Bansu, Banfu and Bikop, 
came to the defense of their ruler 
who, though not cooperating thor- 
oughly with missionaries, has been 
quite satisfactory to the business men 
of Britain. 

The British said the ladies of St. 
Joan's Alliance were in deep error 
when they claimed the Fon of Bikom 
had 600 wives. Once upon a time, 
the diplomats said, the Fon did have 
a harem of 600, but that was in his 
younger days. Now nearing 60, he 
has changed his interests and also he 
has had several pressing debts which 
he has had to meet from his harem, 
so now he has only 110. 

Some UN delegates were pleased 
with the report. They said, with the 
British, that the Fon had indeed 
made’ progress, 

But progress is exactly what the 
Fon’s changed status is not called in 
the semi-desert land of the Bikom. 
There a goodly harem is a sign of 
strength. 

Between them, the four Fons rule 
a country called B’menda, which is 
part of the Cameroons taken over by 
the British from the Germans after 
the first World War as international 
loot. The French got most of the 
Cameroons. The Cameroons were 
originally opened by the Portuguese. 
An explorer from Lisbon arriving in 
a river delta found it full of shrimp. 
“Cameroes,” he shouted, which is 
Portuguese for shrimp, and thus the 
land of jungle, volcanic peaks and 
desert got its name. 

The four Fons are about as abso- 
lute a set of rulers as the world has 
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today. They claim they can do no 
wrong and, what is more important, 
the people believe that. 

Until the white men came into 
B’menda, some 300 miles from the 
sea, two generations ago, the Fons 
were extremely strict with their ha- 
rems. If a wife was unfaithful, the 
male interloper in the Fon’s domain 
was taken for a walk down a bush 
path. The next day he was found 
with his head chopped off, 

The custom of death for seducers 
had spread, with the years, through 
B’menda, and when the first whites 
arrived, it was customary for any hus- 
band to avenge seduction by behead- 
ing the corespondent. The country 
was thus one of the most moral in 
the whole world. 

But the white men said they would 
administer justice and they thought 
seduction should not be so fatal. 
Thus the morality has vanished and 
people mix up quite a bit. 

Some of the Fon’s wives, of neces- 
sity, live outside the palace com- 
pound, tending his farms and pro- 
viding food for his harem and many 
of them never see the Fon from the 
day they get the regal foot of ap- 
proval until they die. Their children, 
however, are still technically the 
Fon’s and may indeed become fons 
themselves some day. 

Each of the four Fons rules an area 
of about 2,500 square miles, or about 
the size of greater New York, in 
which live about 20,000 people. 

The Fons, of course, rule for life, 
although ‘“‘wise men” who constitute 


something of a cabinet could depose 
one, 
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When a Fon dies, the wise men 
gather and canvass the male members 
of the family. The children alone 
run into hundreds and when half- 
brothers of the Fon are added and 
their children, too, the list of quali- 
fied applicants is enormous. 

Being enlightened people, the Bi- 
kom, Bansu, Banfu and Bikop have 
given up the old African custom of 
keeping heads of former rulers. In- 
stead they select a stone and call it 
the head, Whenever they think the 
Fon’s spirit is troubled, they pour 
water on the stone, which makes 
things right again. 

As soon as the Fon dies, the fai 
n’zudin, who is the No. 2 man, an- 
nounces that “the light has gone 
out.’” Death, you see, is a nasty word. 
Then everybody gives three rousing 
cheers for the new Fon. 

The new Fon moves into the cen- 
tral section of the palace and his 
mother moves into the elaborate— 
for West Africa—quarters just to 
the rear reserved for the queen 
mother. With so many wives, it 
would be impossible for all of them 
to be treated as queens so the honor 
goes to the Fon’s mother, of which 
he has just one. The former Fon’s 
mother moves into the harem, join- 
ing the wives of the ex-Fon who now 
become wives of the new Fon. Thus 
the new Fon can have among his 
wives his grandmother. 

One of the first jobs of the new - 
Fon is to do a bit of weeding in the 
harem. A woman who is a good 
cook, a good banana grower, a Ca- 
pable weaver, a neat housekeeper 
stays on, for in B’menda the wives 
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do all the Fon’s work. This is the 
main reason he must have so many, 

The Fons accumulate their wives 
in many ways. To begin with, all 
first-born daughters of all the fam- 
ilies in the land “‘belong’’ to the Fon. 
So do all twin daughters. The girls 
are brought to him at the age of 
about 12 and it is at this time that 
he decides if he has a vacancy and 
if the girl submitted can fill it. If 
he passes up the girl, his rights over 
her vanish and she is free to wed any 
of the many bachelors in the Fon’s 
realm. The Fon gets others as gifts 
from neighbors or as payment of 
inter-tribal debts. 

The Fon’s right to first choice of 
_ girls tempts visitors to charge slavery 
and forced marriage. The Fon’s peo- 
ple, however, think differently. By 
far the largest number of girls, and 
their relatives, hope for a wedding 
with a Fon. Such a marriage brings 
all sorts of prerogatives not only to 
a girl but to her family. 

The Fon’s palaces are staggering 
structures of mud, sticks and grass. 
The Fon’s own quarters are sur- 
rounded by a square of houses in 
which the wives live, each with her 


own children, A few favorite wives, 
maybe half a dozen or so, take turns 
living in the central quarters. 

It is these few that old-timers in 
the country refer to as wives. The 
rest are called merely Fon’s 
women.” 

The wives probably haven't heard 
they are soon to be honored by a visit 
from a UN investigating committee. 
Indeed, they probably don’t know 
about the UN. 

Iraqui delegate Awni Khalidi, 
only bachelor member of the UN 
Trusteeship Council, bitterly opposed 
a proposal to refer the whole matter 
to the Human Rights Commission, 
which would be expected to deter- 
mine whether the Fon was violating 
any fundamental rights of women. 
He warned that the Council might 
lose its case if it sent it to the Human 
Rights Commission. 

“The Commission naight find out,” 
he argued, “that it is a human right 
of a man to have as many wives as he 
wants. They might find it was like 
a man here who decided to take a lot 
of women out to dinner.” 


Copyright, New York Daily News 
(October 17, 1948) 
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NO ORCHIDS FOR MY LADY and BEWIL- SUGAR LIPS and | LEARNED A LESSON 


DERED by Billy Eckstine (MGM). PLL NEVER FORGET by Five Red 
Billy's full-voiced vocal highlights Caps (MGM). Sad vocal job and 
Orchids. Tender ballad gets subdued, weak piano solo cramp Lips. Guitar 


string-sparked backing on post-ban 
waxing. Bewildered is slow-paced, 
topnotch Eckstine job. 
GET IT WHILE YOU CAN and KEEP YOUR 
BIG MOUTH SHUT by Jesse Price 


and group singing add nothing to 
slow tune. Lesson is slow combo- 
vocal, highlighting tenor voice. 
SNUFF DIPPING MAMA and WHERE CAN 
| FIND MY BABY by Johnny Moore's 


WAR 


(RCA Victor). Jessie's jump-blues Trio (Exclusive). Charles Brown's 
vocal highlights While. Medium- stereotyped vocal blows all over 
fast tune gets solid backing, good Snuff. Tune is nothing new but will 
tenor and trumpet solos. Mouth make good juke stuff. On same kick 
starts on ensemble notes, then moves but in slower vein is Find. 
into Price vocal on slower beat. 1 WOULD DO ANYTHING FOR YOU and 


SPINAL and FRACTURE by Eddie (Lock- 
jaw) Davis (Savoy). Spinal kicks 
off on bop ensemble stint with Al 
Haig’s gone piano trailing. Fats Na- 


LET’S FALL IN LOVE by Hank 
D'Amico (MGM). D’Amico’s tasty 
clarinet and sharp guitar stylings 
highlight Anything. Good ensemble 
varro’s trumpet is in for some solid work winds up waxing. Fall is more 
bars and Davis’ big tenor wraps it up. commercial but good. 

THE MORNING | | EVENING and FISH FOR SUPPER by Jack 
Loud McVea’'s All Stars (Exclusive). Top 
ies Rainy Side has fine tence job tenor sax work lends tuneful ring to 
blues-chouting crampe Evening. Slick ensemble styling cov: 
ers for off-color vocal. Fish is faster 
waxing. ‘Fore is in on blues vocal at aan h 

slower pace but in same vein. 


KEE-MO, KY-MO and REX RHUMBA H. D. BLUES and S. H. BLUES by Duke 
Henderson (Apollo). H. D. is an- 


CooL # 


by King Cole Trio (Capitol). Nat's tax : 
sly vocal opens Kee at medium-fast ig other blow blues type number with 
pace. Maestro’s usually sparkling 1% Henderson blasting the vocal. Ter- 
keyboard is subdued on kid-type tune. | tific tenor sax job gets lost behind 
There's little from bass and guitar. }% low grade vocal on S. H. 
Rex is something new for trio and comes WILLARD ROBISON’S DEEP RIVER MU- 
off well. } SIC ALBUM (Capitol). Along with 


ONE FOR MY BABY and | WANT A LIT- 
TLE DOGGIE by Lena Horne (RCA 
Victor). One is made to order for 
Horne. Its slow, sultry tempo spots , 
up warmth in her voice which is { S American traditional melodies. Though 
pitched against Horace Henderson's / the first hearing may not move the 

gtoovy backing. Doggie is light, me- average listener, each successive hearing 

dium-fast tune which Lena does well. will be better. 


Johnny Mercer, Paul Weston and his 
orchestra and a vocal chorus, Robison 
expresses with remarkable effective- 
ness the beauty and depth of six 
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The South is getting a “‘new look” but the change is painfully slow 


By Fred Hechinger 


“6 AM a Southerner from New 
Orleans, but I am determined 
my child shall not grow up 

with the same prejudices which were 
bred into me.’’ So wrote a white 
mother in an application to the Negro 
director of a New York interracial 
summer camp. 

Her letter well illustrates the 
change that has begun to transform 
the South. It also shows the cause 
of the painful slowness of that trans- 
formation. Everywhere, progress 
must cope with the traditional and 
emotional barriers of prejudice. 

Skeptics ridicule the idea of grad- 
ual change. They list outrages which 
still blot the record, states where 


Negroes are prevented from voting. 
“But this year—for the first time— 
more than one-fourth of the colored 
population in a Georgia district voted 
despite the most blatant intimidation. 

“I know these are small. gains,” a 
Negro educator said to me. 


“But 
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they are gains, and democracy is a 
system of evolution. Its ways may 
be slow, but it moves ahead.” 

Most Negro educators I met re- 
flected an attitude of determined 
hope. 

They are counting on the power 
of the school. Education, they feel, 
has two vital tasks—it must develop 
to the maximum the Negro’s talents 
to act as an equal citizen on every 
level, and it must gradually achieve 
white acceptance of that equality. 

Obviously there are plenty of 
Southern cities and towns where those 
tasks are still largely neglected. But 
since the New South is, by its very . 
label, a novelty, the progressing com- 
munity is the pattern for a trend 
rather than a mere oasis or freak. 
That’s why I decided to study the 
schools in a small Florida town 
which had become identified with 
the New South movement. 

I had been told a great deal about 
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the Southern system of separation 
with equality of facilities. But even 
at first glance I realized that equal 
facilities were far from a fact. 

Colored Industrial High was bulg- 
ing with 1,500 pupils from nursery 
grades through elementary classes and 
including the high school for which 
the entire establishment had been 
misnamed. The principal’s office at 
the white Main School had been spa- 
cious, flanked by a reception room 
and the private secretary's quarters. 
But Dr. Stanley, the colored princi- 
pal, shared a tiny cubbyhole with his 
assistant. 

In spite of such obvious differ- 
encés, there were similarities between 
the white and the colored schools. 
The football trophies and the stacks 
of examination papers were the same. 
So were, except for their color, the 
youngsters who tramped the corri- 
dors. 

The grounds at Industrial High 
showed the decay which comes from 
vercrowding, insufficient funds and 
shortage of personnel. Inside the 
building, staircases were worn. I 
as testing a loose rung in the ban- 
ister when a tall, handsome Negro 
introduced himself. 

“I am Upton B. Kenway, admin- 
istrative assistant and instructor of 
civics,” he said. ‘“The school isn’t 
much to look at, I guess, but it used 
to be worse when I was a pupil. 
And it’s getting better all the time. 
I hope you can come back and see it 
in a few years.” : 

I was surprised at the optimistic 
note. But as Kenway took me 


around, I began to understand. A 
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new era had started, and while it 
was still in its tender beginnings, the 
trained educator knew that the early 
achievements were an indication of 
things to come. 

“Conditions have been bad for a 
long time,” the teacher said. “In 
spite of all the talk about equal 
facilities, we could hardly get the 
funds to keep up our present, in- 
sufficient plant. Then some of us 
were able to convince the Negro com- 
munity that they are a power at the 
polls. 

“Two years ago our community 
voted in a solid bloc for the first 
time, and things began to change. 
There are thirty thousand voters in 
this town—one-third of them 
Negroes. You show me the politi- 
cian, regardless of his prejudices, 
who ignores one-third of the votes 
if they come in a bloc.” 

Automatically, increased Negro 
participation at election time led to 
a more direct contact with white 
civic administrators. A few months 
ago, Kenway attended a meeting of 
the local school board. Questions 
concerning Colored Industrial High 
came up. After the meeting one of 
the big shots asked Kenway to take 
him to the school. 

The politician had lived in the 
town all his life, but when he came 
to Colored Industrial High, he 
looked at it like a child confronted 
with some new puzzling toy. 

“You fellows run a reg’lar school 
here,” he said. much differ- 
ent from Main.” 

That was Kenway’s opening. “The 
kids and what they learn aren’t much 
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different,” he smiled. ‘But the 
buildings are.” Since then, rela- 
tions with the board have been stead- 
ily improving. 

It is important to remember that 
even in the New South the talk of 
satisfactory conditions is still in the 
future tense. At present the yearly 
expenditure per child at Industrial 
High is about $68, while white chil- 
dren on the other side of the tracks 
get twice that amount. A long way 
from equality! But an even longer 
way from Mississippi's nine-to-one 
ratio. 

Within the community, the politi- 
cal-education campaign has begun to 
reap its fruit, too. It works in two 


directions—the Negroes register their 
just demands, and the white leaders, 
no longer able to point condescend- 


ingly to an illiterate colored com- 
munity, are quicker to recognize 
them. 

Last year, for instance, the Negroes 
were given their rightful ‘representa- 
‘tion on the jury. And later a col- 
ored American acted as foreman in 
a mixed jury for the first time in the 
town’s history. 

“Of course, we're not satisfied,” 
said Kenway. ‘‘As long as segrega- 
tion continues, we'll be humiliated. 
But we're willing to progress grad- 
ually.” 

Time and again, Communist agita- 

.tors have made easy promises. They 
had political axes to grind that would 
have spelled violence. But the 
Negroes stood firm behind their po- 
litical and educational leaders. 

“We're working through the reg- 
ular local party machine,” I was 
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told. “It’s slower perhaps, but ‘it’s 
the democratic way to get our rights 
and make them stick without creating 
more bitterness.” 

In one community I visited, the 
white school board .had recently 
added public-fund-supported ju- 
nior college. Although the principle 
of equal facilities was frequently re- 
iterated, there was no_ post-high- 
school education available for Negro 
youngsters. 

Said one colored educator: “We'll 
stand on our rights. Probably the 
community can’t afford to have two 
junior colleges, and forcing the white 
school to close down isn’t going to 
help our kids.” 

What the teacher, and many others, 
expected was that the combinaton of 
strained finances and the teeth of the 
law will prove that the South can be- 
come new enough to permit children 
of every color to sit side-by-side in 
the classroom. When that happens, 
true equality will be close at hand. 

Early this year a similar case made 
national history. Mrs. Ada Sipuel 
Fisher, an honor graduate of the 
state’s colored Langston University, 
had applied for admission to the 
University of Oklahoma Law School. 
Her record was in order. But she 
was rejected. 

The U. S. Supreme Court on Jan- 
uary 12 ruled that ‘‘equal educational 
facilities must be made available to 
Negroes as promptly as to white 
students.” Oklahoma seemed caught 
in the net of its own doctrine. Two 
days later, the state announced the 
immediate opening of a Negro law 
school for Mrs. Fisher, consisting of 
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three part-time teachers. 

Northern educators exploded. But 
even more significant—at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma more than 500 
white students stood in snow and 
drizzling rain while an Oklahoma- 
born senior proclaimed: “We protest 
any type of discrimination. Those 
who say we can have equality under 
separate schools are blind.” Then 
the students ceremoniously burned 
the Fourteenth Amendment and 
mailed the ashes to President Tru- 


man. 

The next day, 500 opposition stu- 
dents, representing the old school of 
staged a _ ban-the-Negro 


thought, 
rally. 

The influence of education has 
been obvious. At Southern universi- 
ties a poll was taken on admission of 
Negroes. Of Oklahoma’s freshmen 
29.7 per cent voted approval, and the 
figure progressed steadily by classes 
until it reached 63.5 per cent among 
graduate students. 

But even in the New South the 
problem is still far from solution. 
On every level, years of flagrant in- 
equality have dug their obstructing 
grooves. White Southerners have 34 
engineering schools to choose from. 
Negroes have one. Howard Univer- 
sity medical school can accommodate 
only 75 out of 1,350 applicants a 
year. Yet there is a critical shortage 
of Negro doctors. 

Eventually, the answer to such 
injustice can only come through 
complete equality of opportunity, 
But even a progressing South cannot 
yet be counted on to take drastic 
steps. The best to be expected is a 
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series of compromises leading in the 
right direction. 

A sample of Southern editorial 
comment—from Jonathan Daniels in 
the Raleigh, N. C., “News and Ob- 
server’’—said: ‘Southerners 
know that only the fools of radical- 
ism or reaction believe that [racial 
discrimination} can be swiftly or 
sharply dealt with to lasting or ade- 
quate solutions.” 

- For idealists such words are 
cruelly disheartening. So are many 
of the facts. Recently I attended a 
conference at a Southern College. 
The students had invited representa- 
tives of Negro schools. Everything 
seemed all right until dinnertime 
when the girls tactfully led their 
Negro colleagues to a cold snack in 
a dormitory room. The white kitchen 
help had refused to serve them. 

At a student discussion on a 
Southern college campus I found a 
vivid example of the dilemma run- 
ning hand in hand with the change. 
Should the school paper take a stand 
against segregation? After some 
back-and-forth, one girl burst out in 
worried honesty: “I’m against segre- 
gation. But my mother reads the 
paper, and she'll take me out of this 
school.” 

Here, in the persons of mother and 
daughter, are the Old and the New 
South. Like the young girl, the 
New South has not yet gained a full 
measure of independent action; but if 
it is still tied to the apron strings 
of traditional prejudices, it knows 
that the ties can eventually be broken. 


Copyright, This Week 
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In her own simplicity, golden-voiced Marian Anderson re 


feels that her songs are a gift 
to be shared with the whole world 


By Carolyn Roland 


ARIAN ANDERSON does 
not take her thrilling con- 
tralto voice for granted. She 

has a tremendous respect for it and 
for her art, but she seems to feel it 
isn’t her doing; it isn’t ber accom- 
plishment. She apparently feels that 
her voice is a thing to be shared and 
a gift for which she, personally, is 
eternally grateful. 

After a stirring concert at New 
York’s outdoor Lewisohn Stadium 
last summer, when she had sung en- 
core after encore, we went backstage 
to meet her. At least a thousand peo- 
ple were crowded around the back- 
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stage entrance, asking only for a 
glimpse of the woman who had 
moved them so deeply. There were 
no autograph-seekers, no mere celeb- 
rity-mad people present. It was 
truly an awing tribute. Miss Ander- 
son’s large brown eyes were wet when 
she was told of their presence. She 
wanted to go out, but simply had no 
idea what to say. “I can’t just stand 
there,”” she said. ‘‘Shall I sing again? 
I can’t without accompaniment. What 
shall I do?” 

She answered her own concern 
when she stepped out onto the porch, 
still wearing her white concert gown. 
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She stood silent and motionless for a 
moment, then said quietly to the 
crowd, ‘Thank you for letting me 
sing.” 

Any writer trying to tell others of 
America’s Marian Anderson must of 
necessity feel a certain hesitancy. 
Most listeners come away from her 
concerts uncertain whether they have 
enjoyed an esthetic or a religious ex- 
perience, so completely one are the 
two ideals in the artist’s own nature. 

Talking to Miss Anderson, one ex- 
periences the same wonder. Marian 
Anderson's speaking voice is almost 
as melodious as her rich contralto. 
We found ourselves so charmed by 
that voice that we had mentally to 
snap our fingers in our face and force 
ourselves to translate the words into 
an interview. Miss Anderson is 
younger-looking and less majestic off- 
stage than on. But the simplicity and 
directness about which critics always 
speak when reviewing her art are 
even more apparent, With these, she 
some way can make every person in 
het audience feel alone with that 
magnificent voice and whatever God- 
given message it has to offer. If you 
can imagine this quality intensified, 
you can have some knowledge of 
what it means to talk with her. With- 
out conscious effort she commands at- 
tention. 

“I dislike to prick the balloons of 
enthusiasm for young people. I worry 
when they ask me for advice. I don’t 
want to discourage them, but I know 
Itried to do it the wrong way. Young 
singers must finish school, must be 
sure that they’re ready.” 

Miss Anderson’s allusion to her 
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first singing work and the “wrong 
way” must be filled in with back- 
ground about her, her family, her mu- 
sical studies. Born in the poverty- 
stricken section of South Philadel- 
phia, Marian was only six when she 
decided to become a violinist. There 
was a violin in a nearby pawnshop 
priced at $3.45, a tremendous sum to 
the little girl whose mother supported 
her several children by taking in 
washing. 

“I scrubbed steps around the neigh- 
borhood for five and ten cents and 
finally got the violin,” she relates. “I 
remember asking the shopkeeper if it 
was really a good violin. He told me 
it was indeed, and I played it until 
the strings gave way.” 

Evidence that her voice was a su- 
perior musical instrument came to 
light when she was eight and joined 
the junior choir of her church. ‘‘Peo- 
ple in the choir were somewhat erratic 
in their appearance for rehearsals and 
services,’ she said. ‘I learned four 
parts for every hymn . . . soprano, 
alto, tenor and even bass. Then, if the 
bass were absent, I'd sing his part an 
octave higher. I think that experi- 
ence accounts for the range I now 
have.” 

Church singing led to outside en- 
gagements for which the ten-year-old 
was paid as much as five dollars. Once 
she decided to demand ten dollars of 
a men’s group that had asked her to 
sing. “They offered me seven dol- 
lars and a half, but I was obstinate,” 
she told us. “They finally gave me 
the ten dollars and one of the mem- 
bers told my mother, “That girl of 
yours is going to make money out of 
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singing, maybe fifty dollars a concert.’ 
We thought he was insane.” 

When she was in her teens, Mar- 
ian’s church decided to underwrite 
singing lessons for her and collected 
nickels and dimes for the ‘Marian 
Anderson’s Future Fund.’” When she 
was nineteen she was sent to the late 
Giuseppe Boghetti, famed vocal 
teacher, for an audition. 

She sang Deep River. ‘When she 
had finished,” Boghetti later related, 
“T just couldn’t move. She had none 
of the refinements. She simply sang 
it the way she felt with all her nat- 
ural feeling for music. She has never 
sung better since.” 

Her church and the Philadelphia 
Choral Society promptly raised more 
money. In 1926, Boghetti entered 
his protegé in a contest to appear as 
guest soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Competing against three 
hundred singers at the audition for 
the contest, the audience there spon- 
taneously broke a hard and fast rule 
against applause. She won, sang at 
Lewisohn and was acclaimed. Then 
for four years nothing happened. “I 
wasn't ready,” she says. Finally, Bog- 
hetti convinced her to go to Europe 
to sing. In 1931, aided by a Julius 
Rosenwald scholarship, the contralto 
went to Europe. 

After a not-too-successful initial 


concert in Berlin and subsequent 


study, Marian Anderson embarked on 
eminently successful Scandinavian 
tours. She toured Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, singing before 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden 
and receiving a decoration from the 
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latter. At his home in Finland, re- 
nowned composer Jan Sibelius said, 
“The roof of my house is too low for 
your voice.” And he dedicated his 
song Solitude to her. 

She sang in Paris and London and 
toured Italy, Spain, Austria, Poland, 
Latvia and Russia. In Russia she was 
received enthusiastically by the great 
Constantin Stanislavsky, director of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. He brought 
her an armload of white lilacs in mid- 
winter and begged her to sing in his 
production of Carmen. 

In 1935 she made a sensational ap- 
pearance at the Mozarteum in Salz- 
burg and, after the recital, Arturo 
Toscanini, who was in the audience, 
expressed a desire to meet her. When 
her flattered manager said he would 
ask Miss Anderson to come down, 
Toscanini said, ‘No, thank you. For 
a voice like that, I shall go up to see 
her.’ To Miss Anderson he said, “A 
voice like yours is heard only once in 
a hundred years.” 

America was ready to accept her, 
once her European reputation was 
made, and Sol Hurok signed her for 
an American tour late in 1935. She 
returned home in December for a 
memorable concert on the thirtieth 
of that month in Carnegie Hall. The 
New York Times critic commented, 
“She returns to her native land one of 
the great singers of our age.” She 
was also a brave one. The curtains 


unprecedentedly were drawn at Car- 
negie when the audience filed in. 
Promptly at eight forty-five P.M., they 
opened to disclose a statuesque figure 
standing in the curve of the grand 
piano. 


The flowing folds of het 
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gown hid a cast-encased foot, result 
of a fall on shipboard a day before 
her arrival. 

Marian Anderson has received sev- 
eral honorary university degrees, in- 
cuding one from Smith College. She 
holds the Spingarn medal, awarded to 
the Negro who has achieved marked 
success and honored his race. In 1941 
she received the Bok Award of her 
home town, given annually to that 
citizen who has contributed most to 
Philadelphia. She thus joined a se- 
lect group including Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Russell Conway and Connie 
Mack. Miss Anderson character- 
istically took the ten thousand dollars 
that goes with the medal and set up 
the Marian Anderson Awards by 
which ten aspiring young singers, re- 
gardless of color or creed, each get a 
cash scholarship to help them in their 
studies. 

In these last thirteen years, Marian 
Anderson has toured South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, Europe again and 
many other places. “I love to travel,” 
she explains, ‘‘and soon I hope to go 
to Australia and New Zealand, then 
China. However, I’m not at all air- 
minded.” This last is the singer's 
way of saying she won't fly. She was 
seriously ill last summer, so her pro- 
posed trip down-under was cancelled, 
but she will probably go in the spring 
or summer of 1949. 

And, during the time she has been 
touring and breaking records for per- 
sonal appearances, she has fitted in 
sessions at RCA Victor to make many 
records. Recording engineers agree 
with managers and concert hall agents 
that she gives them less trouble than 
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any other singer of like calibre. She 
is completely unassuming and mod- 
est, with no disturbing temperament. 

“To make recordings,” she says, 
“is to experience the perfect union of 
science and art. In concerts you can’t 
stop to correct or revise a tone, a 
vowel sound, the shading of a phrase, 
In recording, on the other hand, one 
always has another chance. The only 
danger is that the singing becomes 
mechanical, without heart. But I am 
able to imagine an audience and see 
the people there when I close my 
eyes.” 

Victor brought out a new album, 
Marian Anderson Sings Spirituals, 
this fall. Because of the intensity of 
her feelings, it is probably to the 
sprituals that she devotes her best 
talents. However, her recording of 
the Schubert Ave Maria is unques- 
tionably the all-time public favorite. 
She is never permitted to leave a con- 
cert hall without singing the beloved 
hymn, and audiences often applaud 
as soon as her accompanist plays the 
introduction. At one recital, as she 
began this encore, a young listener 
whispered, “Oh, she’s going to sing 
the record!” 

She also uses a recording machine 
in her studio at her home, ‘‘Mari- 
anna,” a one-hundred-and-five-acre 
farm near Danbury, Connecticut. She 
records each addition to her repertory, 
plays them back again and again, 
checking each detail. 

A perfectionist about her music, 
Marian Anderson is a bit slap-happy 
about her farm. She collects animals. 
There are seven or eight dogs, a cou- 
ple of cats, horses, cows, chickens. 
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“There’s so much to do and see on 
a farm,” she says. “City folk go 
through stages. Always first, one 
must have chickens. But chickens 
are temperamental. The next stage 
is dairy cows, then the new farmer 
decides he wants his own beef. My 
husband (Orpheus Fisher, an archi- 
tect) and I arrived at that wish too. 
We had a steer and eventually we 
killed it for beef. I figured out the 
cost of feed, care, butchering and 
everything. It came to $2.85 a pound 
for hamburger. That certainly was 
bad enough, I suppose, but while we 
had the steer I had become person- 
ally acquainted with him. I couldn’t 
eat the meat.” 

The Fishers have now progressed 
to sheep, and the singer is pleased. 
“I have ten fluffy white wool blan- 
kets from our own sheep,” she 
beamed. “And the sheep that gave 
the wool for them are still running 
around. They look so pretty on our 
hills. I’m planning to show them the 
blankets one day.” 

At intimate dinner parties for her 
close circle of friends, Marian Ander- 
son often tries a new Bengal curry or 
spicy manicotti from her vast stock of 
recipes. Or she serves her now-fa- 
mous gingerbread. She entertains 
with informal jazz recitals on the 
piano which she plays “by ear with 
gusty inaccuracy.” She's an avid rec- 
ord collector and has many Art Ta- 


tums, Josh Whites, Bing Crosbys, 
King Cole Trios and others among 
the thousands. 

Home is very precious to this self- 
styled rosy-world woman ... will 
be rosy if you plant roses,” she ex- 
plains simply. On the sewing ma- 
chine that travels with her on con- 
cert tour, she makes denim suits and 
slacks for wear on the farm... or 
kitchen curtains for “Marianna” win- 
dows. “It’s so good on tour that I 
can say to myself,’ she mused, 
“there’s my home out in Connecticut 
and it’s lovely there. I can go back.” 

Obviously, Marian Anderson lives 
as she sings, completely and beauti- 
fully. A critic once wrote, “She 
makes of every song a complete 
drama in tone, word and spirit.’”” She 
said to us, “A whole life can be told 
in a single song. Schubert is my 
favorite composer, for he seems al- 
ways to do this.” 

And as Marian Anderson sings out 
her story, the purity and loveliness 
of tone and manner send shivers up 
and down the spine and bring tears 
to the eyes as one is charmed, enter- 
tained, transported, uplifted and 
deeply moved by turn. 

Her artistry can best be described 
by the simple awed comment of a 
Seattle listener: ‘That's the closest 
I'll get to heaven before I die.” 


Copyright, Seventeen (December, 1948) 
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How Pittsburgh is tighting its juvenile delinquency by putting its youngsters on the police beat 


Condensed from Magazine Digest 


OME TIME AGO, the librarian 
of one of Pittsburgh’s public li- 
braries noted a sudden and grat- 

ifying change in the reading habits 
of some of his juvenile book-borrow- 
ers. 

A peewee of a lad who, as far back 
as he could remember, had scorned 
anything but blood-and-thunder 
stories, suddenly started making re- 
quests for books on government, 
legal procedure, and copies of the 
city’s by-laws. 

Finally the librarian could curb his 
curiosity no longer, and one day 
asked the youngster why his reading 
tastes had changed. ‘Why such seri- 
ous books ?’’ he inquired. 

“Well, you see,” explained the boy 
proudly, ‘I’m assistant district at- 
torney down at Hill City. So I need 
books about law awful bad.” 

The librarian was soon able to 
place the young man. He came from 
the Hill district, a crowded predomi- 
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HESE KIDS RUN THE POLICE 


nantly Negro slum area in the heart 
of Pittsburgh. There, some 4500 
youngsters from 9 to 21 had banded 
together to become citizens of their 
own community which they called 
“Hill City.” They elected and ap- 
pointed counterparts of all the of- 
ficers and departments to be found 
in Pittsburgh’s municipal govern- 
ment: a mayor, council, judges, 
police, attorneys. 

Hill City’s youthful administrators 
then had set out to put an end to 
juvenile crime in their territory. In 
a short time, they succeeded where 
Pittsburgh’s adult administrators had 
failed. 

Hill City has paid handsome div- 
idends in good citizenship—and in 
cold cash. “Last year alone,” ex- 
plains Howard C. McKinney, adult 
advisor to the youthful administra- 
tion, ‘“‘we slashed false alarms so 
drastically that we saved the city 
$25,000. Besides that, we've cut 
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shoplifting by 63 per cent, vandal- 
ism by 60 per cent, and gang activi- 
ties by 96 per cent. As to what we've 
saved in future crime bills—well, 
you couldn’t count it up.” 

More important still is the way 
the Hill City project has given self- 
respect to its junior citizens. It has 
shown them how to be constructive, 
proud and happy people. 

To be shown the seriousness with 
which the Hill City teen-age ad- 
ministration functions, one has only 
. to examine the operation of what is 
perhaps its most important agency 
—the court, located in Hill City’s 
headquarters at the rear of the Gra- 
nada Theater on Wylie Avenue. 

Sessions are held once a week. The 
offender is tried by a judge and jury, 
and is given a city attorney to defend 
him. All participants are his youth- 
ful fellow citizens of Hill City. 

At a typical session of the court 
the judge may be a 16-year-old Ne- 
gro girl. 

In a typical trial two offenders 
stand in front of the bench. They 
are a grown man and an 11-year-old 
boy. The trial is coming to an end. 

The Negro girl judge addresses the 
adult: 

“Didn't you know that, when the 
child offered you a gun for sale, it 
was stolen? Of course you did!” 
She adds, ““How can we young peo- 
ple help to stamp out wrongdoing 
among us when grown-ups won't co- 
operate ?”” 

She informs the man that he will 
face charges of illegal possession of 
arms, in the regular magistrate’s 
court. As for the boy, she smiles and 
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says to him kindly: “You have been 
found guilty of stealing. I sentence 
you to six months of probation here 
at Hill City. We'll do everything we 
can to help make a good citizen out 
of you.” 

Next case on the blotter is “Hill 
City vs. the Black Mask Gang.” 
Their leader is a 12-year-old boy, 
accused of leading a gang which has 
stolen from vegetable and fruit 
stands. 

The 15-year-old assistant district 
attorney asks the boy if he is leader 
of the gang. The defense lawyer 
vehemently objects that no group 
should be referred to as a gang unless 
it can be proved. 

The accused says that he’s not a 
gang leader, that he’s a ‘‘club pres- 
ident.’”” When asked to differentiate 
between the two, he says: ‘A club 
buys things, a gang steals things.” 

“We are prepared to show that this 
gang didn’t buy things, it stole 
things,” says his accuser. 

A long procession of witnesses 
proves the charge against the gang. 
The leader is found guilty by the 
jury and sentenced to 60 days’ hard 
labor—cleaning up around the City 
Hall of Hill City after school hours. 

Says the judge: ‘We think you've 
got good stuff in you. We'll help you 
go right. I hope you'll become a 
citizen of Hill City.” 

At this point, the tough young mob 
leader breaks down and sobs! Thanks 
to the youthful court, there will be 
one gang leader less in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Hill City’s story cannot be told 
without telling the story of Howard 
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McKinney, who acts as councilor and 
advisor to his teen-age associates. He 
was born in the Hill district, amidst 
the poverty and noise. He knew what 
it was to grow up as a Negro dead 
end kid—with no one to care what 
you did except the police, no place to 
go for recreation except the ugly 
alleys and cluttered streets. 

Young McKinney escaped from 
the Hill district via a series of back- 
breaking jobs in the steel mills and 
on construction crews. He hoped to 
become a doctor, but his money gave 
out so he settled for criminal psy- 
chology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

One of his first jobs was to inter- 
view colored penitentiary inmates in 
connection with a state-wide survey. 
He came away with one hard-and- 
fast conclusion. ‘Hardened crimi- 
nals,” he observed, “‘started off on a 
small scale—by swiping trinkets 
when they were kids. If only they'd 
had guidance at the right time, they 
never would have gone wrong for 
life. 

McKinney's next job was a secre- 
tary of the Negro YMCA. When he 
was 33 years old, in 1938, Pittsburgh 
city officials appealed to him to ‘‘do 
something’” about the alarmingly 
high crime rate in the Hill district. 
He quit his job and went to work for 
the city as a $225-a-month special 
detective. 

After taking a year or so to get 
acquainted with the neighborhood 
gangs, McKinney decided to let the 
kids combat: delinquency themselves. 
He conceived the plan of a “city 
Within a city” where the kids make 
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their own rules and see that they are 
obeyed. 

“I had confidence in the plan,” re- 
calls McKinney. ‘Action and drama 
appeal to all young folk, and espe- 
cially to Negro children.” 

He spread the news that a new 
city was about to be born. The 
opening meeting in March, 1939, 
was attended by 1000 youngsters 
who already had come to know and 
like McKinney. It was held in the 
Granada Theater. The owner, Harry 
Hendel, threw in a free movie to 
boost attendance and later donated 
the rear of his building to serve as 


the “city hall.” 


By the end of the meeting, 1000 
ballots had been cast electing a full 
slate of Hill City officers. They were 
sworn into office on the spot by Pitts- 
burgh’s real Mayor and members of 
his Council. 

When the new “officials” com- 
plained about their ignorance of law 
and administration, McKinney made 
a few visits, and soon invitations 
were sent out to the young Mayor 
and his aldermen to watch the real 
Pittsburgh City Council in action. At 
the same time, real Pittsburgh judges 
invited Hill City judges and lawyers 
to sit on the bench and thus gain 
experience. 

McKinney was agreeably surprised 
to find that boys and girls from 15 to 
21 were the most enthusiastic about 
the plan—this is the age when a 
youngster graduates from petty 
thievery into real crime. The mem- 
bership fee was set at 15 cents, and 
applications poured in. 

Practically from the start, the court 
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began to function every week. Mc- 
Kinney sees the court as one of the 
most important features of his proj- 
ect. “Hill City courts are based on 
sound juvenile psychology,’ he says. 
“In pre-Hill City days, the hero was 
the kid who got away with a snitch- 
ing, or had a run-in with the law. 
Now the hero is the Hill City district 
attorney, the judge, or the juror.” 

And he’s right. The youngster 
who tries to achieve self-esteem by 
stealing finds the atmosphere hostile 
in Hill City. He can’t strut. He's 
regarded as just a kid who doesn't 
see there’s lots of self-respect and 
dignity and fun in behaving oneself. 

Sometimes Hill City youngsters 
uncover crimes far too serious for 
their own courts to handle. For in- 
stance, there was a gang which for 
weeks had been shooting out street 
lights and snatching purses in front 
of a large hospital. The Pittsburgh 
police, unable to catch the gang, ap- 
pealed to Hill City. In a few days, 
the young detectives had the gang 
rounded up, and turned the boys over 
to the police. 

“The gang members had past rec- 
ords,” one official reported, ‘‘and 
were unco-operative, so they were 
sent to Juvenile Court.” . 

Experienced adult policemen are 
somewhat surprised at the wisdom 
and efficiency of Hill City police. 
“The children can’t be fooled by 
other children,” says one sergeant 
detective. “‘No sob stories go over 
with them. They 

As safeguards, Hill City rules state 
that: 

1. No child shall be tried without 
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his parents’ consent. 

2. No child shall be tried until an 
adult examines his home background. 

The investigation of a Hill City 
child’s background is often a reveal- 
ing picture of how a young criminal 
gets his start. How Hill City helps 
to change these potential jailbirds 
into fine citizens can be seen from 
the story of Joe, whose father had 
deserted the home, leaving his tired 
wife and six hungry children to look 
after themselves. 

Joe was caught one day, relates a 
Hill City report, by a couple of 
“detectives” (probably no older than 
himself) as he snatched an orange 
from the neighborhood fruit stand. 
They took him home to his mother 
and explained the situation, asking 
that she bring Joe to the Hill City 
court the following Saturday morn- 
ing. Joe’s mother was happy to co- 

Saturday morning, a youthful but 
skilful defense lawyer pleaded Joe's 
case and explained his impoverished 
home background so realistically that 
Joe was finally put on probation. 

One day, while talking to the pro- 
bation officer, Joe mentioned that he 
would like to learn to make a chair 
in the Hill City workshop. He ex- 
plained that at home three of his 
brothers and sisters sat on milk crates 
for their meals. 

The workshop instructor taught 
Joe how to make a chair out of scrap 
lumber. At the end of six months, 
Joe had made enough chairs to en- 
able the family to return the bor- 
rowed milk crates. To show his 
gratitude, Joe made a gavel for the 
judge. 
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A bright boy, Joe had always felt 
cheated of an education. Now one 
became possible, thanks to newfound 
friends. Two great days dawned for 
a reformed Joe: the day he graduated 
from high school, and the day he was 
elected Mayor of Hill City. A Pitts- 
burgh woman hearing of the boy's 
outstanding record, came to his aid 
with a university scholarship. 

Four years later, Joe emerged with 
a degree and took his place as a 
counselor in Hill City. “From here 
on,” he vowed, ‘‘my job is to see how 
many other Joes I can set on the 
right path.” 

One of the most heartening fea- 
tures. of Hill City, according to 


Howard McKinney, is the whole- 
hearted way in which parents co- 
operate. He still vividly remembers 
the day he called at the home of a 
boy who had been caught trying to 
snatch a purse. He instantly rec- 
ognized the father as a man with a 
notorious criminal record and was 
prepared for a sharp rebuff. 

Instead, the father put his hand 
on McKinney's shoulder. ‘“Take my 
boy,” he said, “and do anything you 
like with him. Ill help you. I’m 
glad there are people like you who'll 
keep my son from growing up the 
way I did.” 


Copyright, Magazine Digest, 
(January, 1949) 


Too Simple Solution 
WHEN I moved to Missouri from Alabama, it was virtually 


impossible to get help in my house. 


stranger in town. 


hedge next door. 


It was especially hard for a 


One morning I looked out my kitchen window and cried with 
delight at the sight of a neat appearing colored man trimming the 
Thinking he might have a wife—or'a daughter 


or at least know a Negro woman I could get, I dashed joyfully 
out the door and startled him by saying excitedly, ‘Please, could 
you tell me where I could get a laundress—I’m so worn out— 
and I can’t find a soul!” 

He removed his hat politely and began shaking his head re- 
gretfully. 

“Oh, whatever will I do?” I implored in pitiful tones, hoping 
he would think harder. * 

“I guess, Mam,” he said deliberately with a kind twinkle in 
his eyes, “you'll have to do like my wife does. Send your clothes 
to the laundry.” 


Maneka Lee 
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Courageous pioneer helped bridge hostilities between Indians and whites 


By Mark Harris 


IS MOTHER was a Negro. 
His father was Irish. 
His son was a Crow Indian. 

He found it convenient to be either 
an Indian or a white man, depending 
on the immediate circumstances. 

His name was James P. Beck- 
wourth, and he was the first and only 
half-white, half-Negro man to be 
come a bona fide Indian chief. 

More important, he was one of 
America’s great pioneers, a contem- 
-porary of Kit Carson and others of 
that fraternity of fearless men who 
spearheaded the drive that stretched 


MARK HARRIS is an associate editor 
of Necro Dicest, author of a novel 
Trumpet To The World. 
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the U.S.A. from sea to sea. 

But he had an additional distinc- 
tion: he was one of the few pioneers 
(a good example of whom is Daniel 
Boone) who hoped to win the West 
peaceably. He fought well when he 
had to, and when he thought the 
cause was justified, but he preferred 
peace to the sword. 

He was also a literary man of sorts, 
and he left a valuable record of his 
extraordinary life in the form of 
memoirs dictated to and edited by T. 
D. Bonner. His story, as the historian 
Charles Godfrey Leland stated in 
1891, “is of a kind of life every whit 
as daring, desperate and marvelous as 
any recorded in the Norse sagas.” 
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Beckwourth was born about 1800 
on a plantation near Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, but “not relishing a life of 
servitude” he left Virginia while still 
ayouth in his teens and made his way 
to the free North. Early in life he 
had learned to loathe slavery and sub- 
jection; it was this freedom-spirit that 
made possible much of his later suc- 
cess in getting along with the Indians 
of the West. 

Then, says he, “I drifted west.” 
The drift was a big one. It carried 
him as far as Westport, Missouri, 
which, when he arrived in 1817, was 
a primitive frontier town, the last out- 
post before ‘the great American des- 
ert” —that mysterious land of ‘“‘sav- 
age” Indians, buffalo, and, it was ru- 
mored, “canyons a mile deep and 
mountains a mile high.” 

Westport was a jumping-off point, 
and young Beckwourth was eager to 
start jumping. Shortly after his arriv- 
al he left with Louis Vasquez and a 
party of frontiersmen to explore the 
valley of the South Platte. It was the 
lad’s first taste of unknown lands. 
He liked the taste. It was a challenge 
he was eager to meet, and he began to 
prepare himself well. 

In time he became as accomplished 
as anything so frail as a human being 
can become in the art of surviving in 
unexplored regions. “Jim was always 
Beckwourthy of unbelief,’’ one con- 
temporary punned. ‘He risked his 
life once a day,’ Leland wrote in the 
pteface to Beckwourth’s memoirs, 
and he won his daily gamble. When 
he died in 1867 it was “‘of natural 
causes,” according to the Mountain 
News of Denver. 
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In truth, he was a good deal like a 
James Fenimore Cooper character. 
His remarkable ability to keep him- 
self safe from hunger, wild animals 
and resentful Indians are part of the 
saga of Jim Beckwourth. He knew 
every trick of the trade: he could 
sleep while riding a horse; his sense 
of smell was keen; his hearing was 
infallible; his strength was fabulous; 
his mind was as sharp as a newly- 
honed axe. If they hadn’t been he 
would have died as thousands of hun- 
ters, traders, trappers and scouts died 
in the early West—at a young age 
and of causes that could hardly be 
called “natural.” 

His accomplishments became so 
well-known over the years that the 
U.S. Government, increasingly inter- 
ested in the untapped resources of 
the lands beyond Missouri, hired him 
as a guide. The job paid $2,000 a 
year, a top salary in those days. Beck- 
wourth named—and got—his price 
because he was one of the few 
“white’” men in America able to 
pacify hostile Indians. 

How? 

Simple: he had become an Indian. 

The racial switch had been easy. To 
begin with, he looked as much like an 
Indian as like a white man; secondly, 
because of his extensive knowledge of 
the white man’s culture, he was sin- 
cerely and genuinely interested in 
moving from white society into the 
circle by the Indian campfire. 

Thus, sometime between his first 
venture into the West in 1817, and 
1832, he had joined the Crow nation, 
first as a rank-and-file brave, later as 
an elected war chief, still later, again 
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by election, to be named First Coun- 
selor of the Crow Nation. For the 
last-named post he was especially 
well-fitted. He knew the white man’s 
language, how the white man fought 
and how his psychology operated. 

Beckwourth reports that he first 
gained admission to the Crow tribes 
by trial. Armed with a short knife he 
was instructed to enter a cave in 
which a bear made his home. Beck- 
wourth did so, and killed the bear. 

In 1832 when “the stars fell’’ he 
won further admiration by explain- 
ing to the frightened Indians that the 
“fall” was nothing more than a harm- 
less meteor shower. In addition to as- 
tronomy he knew a bit of medicine. 

During these years he helped to en- 
rich the coffers of the Crows by his 
activities as one of the highest-paid 
guides in the West. He spoke Span- 
ish and French as well as English, and 
thus was able to serve often, not only 
for U.S. interests but for Europeans 
as well. 

About 1834, after guiding a group 
of white men to California, he got 
into serious trouble. After cashing 
his pay check and presumably starting 
east alone he doubled back to Cali- 
fornia and joined a group of nomadic 
Indians who, reasonably enough, 
were considerably agitated by the 
“annexation”’ of California hunting 
lands by United States citizens. Shar- 
ing their sentiments, Beckwourth 
rode by night from settlement to 
settlement and turned loose several 
hundred horses owned by white men. 
It was a bit of horseplay the whites 
did not find amusing. 

A price was set upon his head and 
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a hunt was begun for him by the Cali- 
fornia Regulators, a vigilante com- 
mittee which felt toward Indians and 
their friends about the way the Ku 
Klux Klan feels toward Negroes. 
Beckwourth slipped into New Mex. 
ico, and traveling via New Orleans 
returned again to Westport. 

The Westport of 1836 was a con- 
siderably bigger place than it had 
been when Beckwourth knew it in 
1817. Among other things, numerous 
government offices had been estab. 
lished there, partly for the purpose of 
recruiting men whose knowledge of 
Indian ways would be helpful in the 
war against the Seminoles in Florida. 

Government agents in Westport 
put it to Beckwourth this way: “Help 
us in Florida and we'll forget the 
trouble you gave us in California.” In 
St. Louis General Gaines commis- 
sioned him a captain. “You can win 
renown in Florida,’ the general told 
him. 

Beckwourth traveled by boat via 
New Orleans. Christmas of 1837 
found him at Tampa Bay under 
Colonel Bryant, one of a number of 
military leaders who found the Flori- 
da adventure dangerous, costly and 
discouraging. Bryant welcomed Beck- 
wourth eagerly; the feeling wasn't 
mutual. 

One of the first things Beckwourth 
discovered was that the Seminoles, 
allied with runaway Negro slaves, 
had good reason to want to make 
things tough for American soldiers 
and business men in Florida. Actu- 
ally, the Seminoles and Negroes were 
fighting to preserve a community of 
abundance which they had developed 
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in an atmosphere of interracial peace. 
“T felt,’ he wrote, “that the moun- 
tains and prairies of the great West, 
although less attended with renown, 
at least would suit my peculiar taste 
better than the service of Uncle Sam 
in Florida.” 

Less than a year later he was ex- 
ploring his West with renewed fer- 
vor. About this time, while engaged 
as a guide for a west-bound expedi- 
tion, he discovered a new route 
through the Sierra Nevada mountains 
of eastern California. The route was 
named Beckwourth Pass in his honor. 
At the same time he was doing much 
to reduce Indian-white conflict. He 
had formulated a philosophy regard- 
ing ‘the Indians—a wisdom which 
many Americans have yet to adopt. 
He wrote: ‘It should be remembered, 
when judging of their [Indian} acts, 
that they consider the country they in- 
habit the gift of the Great Spirit. 
They resent in their hearts the inva- 
sion of the immigrant just as much as 
any civilized people would if another 
nation, without permission, should 
cross their territory.” 

In 1846 he served the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the last time—as captain of 
a muleteer company under Colonel 
(later President) Zachary Taylor in 
the Mexican War. 
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And then, no longer a young man, 
he knew that the time had come to 
settle somewhere and live out his 
years. He chose Denver which, in 
1850, was like the Westport of 1817. 
He married, farmed, ran a grocery 
store, and served occasionally as an 
interpreter and mediator during ne- 
gotiations between Government rep- 
resentatives and Crow tribesmen in 
and near Denver. 

In 1867 he died, and there were 
some who did not mourn his passing. 
They recalled his pro-Indian senti- 
ments, his refusal to serve the 
Government in Florida, his numerous 
marriages (to Indians as well as to 
whites), and they knew that he had 
given his blessing to his son when the 
latter chose the career of a Crow chief 
to one on the side of the whites. 

But when he died, Denver’s Moun- 
tain News came to the rescue of his 
memory. That newspaper wrote: 

“Let us spread the mantle of 
charity over his faults. Let us remem- 
ber him only as one who marched in 
the vanguard of that great army 
which moves ever toward the setting 
sun, who blazed the pathway to the 
giant West whose exhaustless wealth 
and unexampled prosperity we now 
enjoy.” 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * E. Franklin Frazier's weighty study 
of ''The Negro in the United States'' is due in the book shops 
this month with an $8 price tag .. . Frank Yerby's new novel is 
called ''Pride's Castle'' and, as usual, has a first printing of 
100,000 copies . . . Qwen Dodson is now at work on a trilogy of 
novels. The first is already completed . . . Macmillan, second 
largest publishing house in the U. S., has taken over Florence 
Murray's ''The Negro Handbook.'' The 1949 edition will be out 
this month with a $6 price tag .. . A new novel with an inter- 
racial romance theme makes a bid for best seller distinction this 
month. It is Nancy Bruff's ''The Beloved Woman,'' a story about 
a girl who fell in love with a man she didn't know was a Negro 
. . . Something new in murder mysteries is Fred Malina's ''Some 
Like 'Em Shot,'' a story of a Negro accused of killing a white 
supremacy ex-Senator . . . Ex-Fisk student William Demb now 
living in Italy, has sold anew novel toanItalianpublisher. ... 
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STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Kurt Weill, who did ''Knickerbocker 
Holiday.,'' is writing the musical score for Maxwell Anderson's 
adaptation of the best selling novel, ''Cry, The Beloved Coun- 
try,'' a story of South African racial discrimination... 
""Anna Lucasta'' is being done in Paris with an all-Negro cast 
recruited locally ... First Negro theatre in America was the 
African Grove in the 1820's. It was located south of New York's 
Washington Square and featured Shakespearean tragedies. At one 
time the African Grove gave a command performance for President 
James Monroe . . . Juanita Hall, who has been playing the night- 
clubs of late, may get the role of Bloody Mary in the new Rogers 
& Hammerstein musical, ''Tales of the South Pacific.'' Dancer 
Archie Savage is also in the cast .. . Canada Lee is set fora 
Broadway production of ''Othello'' next Fall. It will stay in 
New York ten weeks and then head for London... 

FLICKER TICKER * There is talk in Hollywood of a movie ver- 
sion of ''Uncle Tom's Cabin.'' It may be produced by David Selz- 
nick or MGM. . . Most talked of movie script in Hollywood is 
Lester Samuels' ''No Way Out'' which Darryl F. Zanuck bought for 
$87,500. It is a story about a Negro surgeon who thinks he has 
killed a white man on an operating table until a white physician 
comes to his defense ... Lena Horne has now been censored 
three times in Memphis. Each time, her scenes in MGM musicals 
have been snipped by Lloyd T. Binford, the Memphis bluenose . . . 
Billie Holiday is scheduled for an all-Negro film musical... 
Marietta Canty has a bit in Paramount's !''Dear Wife''... 
Kenny Washington's first appearance in movies in his actual real 
life role as a football player was messed up by Hollywood as 
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usual. Although Kenny holds the record for throwing the longest 
football pass in college grid history, the Negro half-back was 
converted into an end in the movies and catches passes instead 
of tossing them . . . James Edwards, former CIO organizer, has 
roles in two coming films. ''Manhandled'' and ''The Set-Up'' 
> . Caleb Peterson has a good part in Clark Gable's new pic- 
ture at MGM, ''Any Number Can Play.'' In his movie role he isa 
good friend of Gable's and has a gambling joint given to him dur- 
ing the film . . . MGM is talking about featuring Lena Horne and 
Billy Eckstine in a forthcoming movie to be directed by Carey 
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LONG HAIR DEPT. *% Marian Anderson sails on the Queen Eliza- 
beth for a concert tour of Europe at the end of this month. . 

Jamaicans, who turned out 80,000 strong to hear a free Paul Robe- 
son concert at Kingston Race Track, are holding the great singer 


to his promise to return with his wife and son . . . Katherine 
Dunham and her troupe were the biggest postwar success of any 
Negro group to visit Paris . . . Pearl Primus will visit the 
giant Watussi as well as the Belgian Congo pygmies on her current 
trip to Africa to study dancing there. . . Loretta Young's 
former maid, Virginia Paris, is currently very successful on a 
European concert tour. . Audiences in Italy were especially en- 
thusiastic about her voice... 
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Civic Opera House and New York's Goran Hall will doa — 
soon because: 1) they are becoming unprofitable; 2) Jive fans are 
too boisterous . . . The Army is going to do something drastic 
about Jim Crow in ranks soon. President Truman is insisting on 
action and much as he dislikes it, Defense Secretary Forrestal 
will bring GIs in line with the Navy's ostensibly-unsegregated 
setup . . . South Africa is going to have more racial violence 
soon and the UN may have to whack the racists there verbally . 

The Catholic Church will be pressured to wipe out Jim Crow in 
some of its Washington churches .. . Bert Lytell will cop the 
middleweight crown before the year is out . . . Congressman Daw- 
Son will insist on some more top political jobs for Negroes if 
Truman's advisors don't come through soon . . . Jackie Robinson 
will top .300 in batting this year first time in the majors . ..-. 
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The story of one of the greatest Negro leaders of all time—Henri Christophe 


outside the kitchen door was tall, 
awkward and very black. His hand 
went out and touched that of the girl 
close beside him. 
“Listen, Marie-Louise!” 
ROM the darkness that embraced Her grasp on his hand tightened 
the little Hotel de la Couronne, convulsively and there was fear in her 
the candles seemed tipped with whispered inquiry. The hills and 
frozen gold. The air was still, hu- mountains were dim shadows in the 
b mid. The black velvet arch of the impenetrable darkness. From them 
sky seemed low; the stars pin-pricked and across the rolling plains of the 
the canopy with blobs of unwavering great valley came the intermittent 
silver. The young man who stood _ throb and beat of jungle drums, mys- 
ee terious, sombre, articulate. The gitl 


HARRY BOTSFORD is a magazine 


shivered. 
writer whose work has appeared in Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's, Ladies’ Home What are they saying, Henry? 
Journal and Coronet. For a long minute he did not an- 
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swer. There was bitterness, sorrow 
and angry impatience in his voice: 
“Our people are talking. Even chains 
and whips cannot keep us silent. But, 
our people are still children of the 
jungle. They talk as little children. 
They want freedom. They do not 
know it is a thing that must be 
bought with work, purchased in 
pride. And, our people are lazy, 
Marie-Louise . . . it will be long be- 
fore they are free, before they will be 
willing to pay the price for freedom.” 

From the hotel, the clack of bil- 
liard balls ceased abruptly, the voices 


of men were raised and there was a__ 


clink of glasses. 

“Henry, you lazy dog!” a voice 
shouted angrily. “Come here and fill 
our glasses, give us the score of ac- 
counts 

Henry Christophe straightened and 
his face became a black, stolid mask. 
“Coming!” he answered. 

Marie-Louise Coidovic Christophe 
followed him into the tidy kitchen. 
Her adoring eyes followed his tall, 
erect figure as he trotted awkwardly 
toward the billiard room. She was 
short, full-breasted, and with child, 
but her carriage was erect, her walk 
graceful. 

‘Her eyes were troubled as she 
sipped a cup of fragrant native cof- 
fee. Like Henry, she was intelligent, 
but lacking in formal education. She 
telaxed, turned a curious and trouble- 
some thing over in her mind. She 
and Henry were married; but some- 
how she felt that there was a high 
wall between them, an invisible bar- 
tier to their complete happiness, 
something she could not fully fathom. 
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This thing called freedom, for ex- 
ample. She was free. Her father 
was a free black. Henry was free. 
Once he had been a slave, owned by 
her father. But he had saved the tips 
he had received from the French 
planters and the officers. He had 
bought his freedom at a bargain price 


‘from her indulgent and shrewd 


father. They were happy in the small 
hotel; it was popular, and her father 
had grown fat and prosperous. Why 
then did Henry brood so much about 
the freedom of the other blacks on 
the island? Unconsciously, she spoke 
her thoughts aloud, and her voice was 
soft and musical as she mouthed the 
curious patois of the island. 

From the high stool where he had 
been laboriously pouring over his ac- 
counts, Pierre Coidovic stirred his 
vast bulk and a heavy hand curled 
around the big cup of black rum he 
had been sipping. He pointed a 
thick finger at his daughter and said 
very quietly, for this was a thing that 
even free Negroes were not supposed 
to discuss: ““Ah, Marie-Louise, you 
must understand! San Dominique is 
a powder keg that has many lighted 
fuses running to it. Some day it will 
explode. This is a land where a half 
million slaves work for forty thou- 
sand of these cursed French, who 
keep them in chains, and who fatten 
on their labor and who laugh at their 
tears. In between are the thousands 
of affranchis, the mulattoes, who are 
hated by those of us who have pure 
Negro blood—and by the whites who 
fathered them. It is a dish that will 
curdle, my Marie-Louise!” 

He paused, raised his cup and 
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drained it swiftly. The hotel guests 
were departing. Henry could be 
heard sweeping the billiard room, 
gathering up the glasses and bottles, 
setting things right for the night. A 
thunder of hooves, a snatch of 
drunken laughter became fainter as 
the planters galloped toward the 
proud white mansions of their sugar 
and coffee plantations. As the sounds 
died away, the sound of the throb- 
bing drums became more insistent, 
talking, gossiping across the night. 
The old man sighed, yawned au- 
dibly and climbed down from the 
stool. “Henry is only twenty years 


old, Marie-Louise,” he said gently. 
“He is a good man. He has traveled. 
He has been to a land where they 
have a thing called liberty. He thirsts 
for it here. He wants justice for our 
people, freedom for them.” 


“When they are ready for it, when 
they are willing to pay the price!” 
Henry stood at the door, a tray of 
soiled glasses in his strong hands. 
His eyes were burning and his voice 
shook with emotion. ‘Our people 
can never be free until they have 
pride. They have courage, patience, 
strength. But, no pride, no dignity!” 

That night Marie-Louise awakened 
and found the bed empty. Tall and 
naked, Henry stood at the open win- 
dow. Cap Haitien was sleeping, 
brooding quietly in the heat and 
darkness. The stars were dim and it 
was nearly morning. Far away a cock 
crowed sleepily. Henry was mutter- 
ing as he gazed over the city, far into 
the horizon of the future. 

“Pride? Will they have it? Who 
can bring them pride, make them 


know its importance? They must find 
it, cherish it . . . or perish in chains 
and slavery.” 

Coidovic's dire prediction was ful- 
filled. For weary, bloody, incoher- 
ent, hysterical years, San Dominique 
was filled with a series of explosions 
that rocked, shook and readjusted val- 
ues. The half million slaves revolted 
after the mulattoes started a revolu- 
tion of their own against the French, 
The fall of the Bastille in 1789 
touched off the first explosion. The 
French ruthlessly ingloriously 
crushed each rebellion. They played 
the game according to their own 
rules. They invited the leaders of the 
mulattoes to Paris, blandly promised 
them equality and justice. On their 
return, the envoys were seized by the 
military and ceremoniously smashed 
by iron bars in the public square at 
Cap Haitien. 

One French planter invited friends 
to bowl. On the bowling green, they 
found slaves buried to their heads— 
and the heads served as bowling pins. 
They used iron cannon balls for 
bowling pins and had a most enjoy- 
able afternoon, according to their 
lights. 

The spirit of revolt, however, still 
smouldered. In 1793, a man named 
Bourkmann aroused the mulattoes 
and in a mass orgy of murder and 
destruction, they wantonly killed and 
maimed hundreds of the white plant- 
ers. The great and lordly white man- 
sions were looted and burned, the 
sugar refineries were set to the torch. 
Bourkmann led his rag-tag army to 
the very gates of Cap Francois where 
they were roundly beaten by well- 
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trained French soldiers. Presently, 
the French contemptuously thumbed 
their haughty noses at the head of 
Bourkmann unhappily reposing on a 
pole at the gates of the city. 

Henry Christophe, for seven years, 
took only a passive part in the dis- 
orders and skirmishes. Always, as he 
watched what was happening, he took 
stubborn refuge in the belief that the 


time was not yet ripe, that any leader ° 


would have difficulty in inspiring the 
blacks, in welding them into a cohe- 
sive nation capable of administering 
its own affairs, respected by other na- 
tions. 

“Always the white men will ridi- 
cule us,” he lamented. ~ “Without 
pride and leadership, we are lost, still 
enslaved.” 

When he was twenty-seven, tall, 
morose, burning with indignation, 
consumed with impatience, he felt he 
could wait no longer. Francois Do- 
minique Touissant, a gross, ugly, in- 
spired Negro had emerged as a sound 
military leader, a man capable of car- 
tying out a successful revolution. La- 
tet, he proved to be gullible. Kid- 
napped by the French, betrayed by 
his own people, he had been sent to 
France as a prisoner. Napoleon had 
so ordered. The. injustice and the be- 
trayal rankled Henry Christophe. Be- 
sides, there was another new and 
courageous leader who was driving 
the French to the other end of the 
island, a leader who piled up some 
notable victories. He was Jean Jacques 
Dessalines. Christophe joined his 
forces, was soon made a sergeant. He 
learned military rules and formulas, 
larned to write his last name. 
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He proved to be a natural leader, 
brave and possessed of a great vigor. 
His men drilled smartly, fought with 
rare skill and daring. Rapidly he ad- 
vanced in rank, became a general of 
a ragged, poorly equipped, but val- 
iant army. Dessalines won victory 
after victory. The French called for 
peace. Dessalines was old and war- 
weary. He accepted peace terms of 
dubious virtue, demobilized his regi- 
ments. He renamed the part of the 
island which he had won Haiti. A 
constitution was hurriedly prepared 
by two old mulattoes who could 
write, and it was promptly adopted. 
Dessalines was named Governor Gen- 
eral for life. The first Negro repub- 
lic was born. 

There were still ties with France. 
In August of 1804, eight months 
after the republic was born, Napo- 
leon took the title of Emperor. The 
new republic promptly died, became 
a monarchy, with Dessalines thé first 
Emperor. They placed a strangely 
fashioned jeweled crown on his griz- 
zled head and the old man grinned 
bashfully. 

To Cap Haitien where General 
Christophe governed came strange 
and disquieting rumors. He heard 
them, swore deeply and _ sincerely. 
The Emperor was making a fool of 
himself, reverting to jungle insani- 
ties. A good military leader, the du- 
ties of administration puzzled and 
annoyed him. He was incapable of 
civil leadership. He imported danc- 
ing masters, tried to learn to dance. 
He built castles, filled them with lush 
young wenches for his entertainment. 
He came to know vintage wines and 
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the strong native rums that had aged 
for years into smoothness and 
strength. He cursed when he was 
asked to make a decision on foreign 
trade, on an educational system, on 
a monetary system. He had fought 
for freedom, he asserted angrily and 
loudly, and he had won it. And, 
what was freedom, he inquired, if it 
was not a time to rest, to play, to in- 
dulge in one’s normal appetites ? 

“Marie-Louise, the thing is hap- 
pening that I feared,’ Henry re- 
minded his wife, now the mother of 
two healthy, laughing children who 
worshipped their stern but adoring 
father. ‘“Dessalines has no pride, no 
sense of dignity! The whites are 
laughing at us. If the French should 
return, they will find us weak, unpre- 
pared. They will again enslave us. 
There is great trouble ahead, Marie- 
Louise!” 

The fears of Henry Christophe 
were real. The people lazed away the 
days, were wholly irresponsible. They 
murdered, raped, stole plun- 
dered, and there was no protection 
for private property. At Cap Haitien, 
General Christophe had sternly pre- 
vented such things by the exercise of 
iron discipline, by the use of force. 
The mulattoes, owners of property, 
rebelled against Dessalines. His small 
army was corrupt, rent with dissen- 
sion. 

The Emperor Dessalines was am- 
bushed, killed brutally, but went 
down fighting bravely, in a welter of 
blood. They swarmed over his body, 
hacked it into ugly chunks . . 

The conspirators, firmly in control, 
came to General Christophe, begged 
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him to lead the small, seething, inco- 
herent nation of ex-slaves. He agreed, 
only if his discipline would prevail, 
if his counsel would be followed and 
acknowledged as absolute. They 
agreed, named him President. He im- 
mediately ordered a republican con- 
stitution and the formation of a na- 
tional assembly. 

The dream of his life started to 
fall into place. He was an absolute 
ruler, with power to select his own 
ministers, to suggest laws to the 
Council. He ordered that Cathol- 
icism should be the official religion, 
but with toleration for all sects, 
There was to be no divorce. Parents 
could not disinherit their children. 

He was now forty years old, the 
titular head of a nation that, in real- 
ity, did not exist. He could write 
only a part of his name. This, he 
proudly recognized, was more than 
most of his people could do. He could 
not read. He lacked education but 
he had primitive common sense and 
a driving desire to create a nation 
that the world would respect. His 
was a nation composed of men and 
women scarcely a generation from the 
jungle, recently enslaved. Never was 
a man so poorly equipped to handle 
a tremendous and involved task. 

‘Marie-Louise, there is so much to 
be done, so much!” he said wearily 
one night. 

She patted his big hand softly and 
her worshipping eyes filled with sud- 
den tears. ‘But, you will do it, 
Henry, you will do it! You area 
good man and strong.” 

He did create miracles. What he 
did to establish a national treasury 1s 
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an epic. There was, strictly speaking, 
no national treasury. The Republic 
needed money, even if its people did 
not. There was food in abundance. 
A comfortable hut could be made of 
mud and sticks in a little time. Little 
dothing was needed in this climate. 
But, the Republic had to have funds! 

There was one thing the people 
had to have—gourds and calabashes. 
They, too, grew in abundance. The 
people gathered them, dried them in 
‘the hot sun, fashioned them into 
spoons, bottles, cups, cooking dishes. 
They wore out quickly, but they were 
easily replaced. 

The peasants were both amused 
and indignant when President Chris- 
tophe issued an arbitrary order that 
every gourd was to become the prop- 
etty of the state. Soldiers came and 
garnered the green gourds, carried 
them to a great stockpile in the pub- 
lic square at Cap Haitien. There were 
a quarter million gourds, guarded 
night and day by armed sentries. 
This, they were told, was the national 
treasury! 

The people chuckled, slapped each 
other on the back, wondered what 
sort of a joke the President was play- 
ing. They soon found out. The Re- 
public had a corner on gourds. The 
people needed new gourds. The cof- 
fee crop was ripe, ready for the mar- 
ket. The state told the people that 
it would pay for the ripe coffee in 
gourds. The republic resold the cof- 
fee to European markets, received 
gold in return. At the end of the 
year, the republic of Haiti had a sta- 
ble currency and its financial condi- 
tion was sound. To this day, the 
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standard coin of Haiti is -called a 
gourde. What was accomplished was 
possible because of the real genius of 
Henry Christophe, his inherent, basic 
common sense. 

Slowly, the little nation became co- 
hesive. But, there was always the 
spectre of the possible return of the 
French. It was a nightmare that 
haunted the tall, driving chief execu- 
tive. He wanted his people proud, 
filled with dignity, unafraid of work, 
conscious of its rewards. A proud 
people would survive, he argued. 

When his counselors suggested a 
monarchy, he accepted the suggestion 
because it looked like a means to an 
end. They made him King. “Vive 
le roi! Vive le roi! Vive homme 
Christophe!” roared and rolled from 
thousands of hysterical and loyal sub- 
jects. 

They changed the name of Cap 
Haitien to Cap Henry. On June 2, 
1811, they placed the old, somewhat 
tawdry crown of Dessalines on his 
head in the new cathedral. The build- 
ing was not complete; there was no 
bell, only a few windows, but it suf- 
ficed for the ceremony. Father Cor- 
neille Brelle, in the name of God, in- 
vested Henry with the power of an 
emperor. The King wore a rich blue, 
white and gold uniform; his breeches 
and his stockings were of finest silk; 
the patent leather pumps had high 
heels. In his strong and mobile hand 
he carried a golden, blazing sceptre, 
richly set with glowing rubies and 
flashing diamonds. As he strode 
down the aisle after the long and 
formal ceremony, he was regal in 
every respect. As usual, he was in 
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a tremendous hurry. 

There was much to be done. Only 
he could do it. He immediately es- 
tablished an aristocracy of princes, 
princesses, dukes, counts, barons and 
chevaliers. If some of the titles had 
something of a comic opera aspect, 
no One mentioned it. This was seri- 
ous business; and these people, not 
many years in the past, had been 
slaves. Among others, there was the 
Count of Limonade, the Duke of 
Marmalade, both named from town- 
ships of the old French regime. 

King Christophe was a builder, a 
man spurred by urgency, driven to 
plan a multitude of projects designed 
to give his people pride, independ- 
ence, spirit, education. In 1812, un- 
der his direction, the Palace of Sans 
Souci was completed at Milot, twenty 
miles from the Cap. Against the rich 
green of a great hill he built the fin- 
est, largest and most giacious man- 
sion in the New World, an eye- 
catching structure, four stories high, 
made with a golden stucco over thick 
stone walls, topped by tiles of a soft 
red color. 

Sans Souci had many floors and 
rooms that were air-conditioned, 
cooled by ice-cold mountain streams 
running under the tiled floors. ‘The 
water then flowed to the formal gar- 
dens and a dozen fountains. The 
castle was vast; ft contained banquet 
rooms, living quarters for the royal 
family and guests, audience rooms, 
offices and vast kitchens. The fur- 
nishings were in perfect taste, from 
rugs to the paintings, the furniture, 
the silver and gold plate, the crystal. 
Each individual item had been or- 


dered by mail, painstakingly de. 
scribed by Vastey and Dupoy, the 
King’s two secretaries. When the 
royal family took up residence, there 
were other buildings of a utility char. 
acter: stables, a church, an arsenal, 
barracks for the gaudily uniformed 
personal regiment of the King, the 
Royal Dahomeys, no man of whom 
was under six and a half feet in 
height. 

Sans Souci did what Christophe 
wanted it to do: it helped to tell the 
white world that even black men 
could and did have good taste, a sense 
of the beautiful, a code of civilized 
and gracious living. 

Perhaps in those days Henry Chris- 
tophe became just a little insane. Al- 
ways he dreamed of a time when his 
people would be proud, eager to 
work, possessed of dignity, willing to 
pay the price of their freedom. 

Often, like children, they failed, 
let him down, laughed at the wrong 
time. Once a member of the peerage 
forgot, became noisy and more than 
slightly ridiculous, at a royal ball. 
Henry stepped down from his throne, 
strode to where the man was making 
an obvious fool of himself, seized 
him by the throat and shook him 
savagely. Then he sent the man 
away in disgrace. He saw to it that 
the man was punished severely. He 
could be cruel when he was angry— 
which was often. 

Court etiquette was purposely strict 
and unwavering, even to his children. 
He taught pride of race to them. 
There was a young Prince, the Pria- 
cesses Amethiste and  Athenaire. 
Marie-Louise, plump and worried, 
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still adored her husband, wished he 
would not work so hard. She had 
but little joy being a Queen. 

The land prospered. By royal 
edict, men worked from sunrise until 
darkness. Infractions of the rule 
were sternly punished. Sugar re- 
fineties again operated, coffee exports 
grew in volume. The English sent 
Sir Homer Popam to appraise the 
Negro kingdom. He returned full 
of praise and admiration. He found 
the nation in an advanced stage of 
civilization. There were public 
schools, a large and finely equipped 
army, a sound monetary system, rea- 
sonable taxation, -the land under in- 
tensive and skillful cultivation. There 
were no drones. 

The King made sound laws, saw 
that they were rigidly enforced. No 
landlord could eject a tenant because 


of ill health or old age that prevented 


payment of rent. No worker could 
be transferred against his own wishes. 
On one day a week, any citizen could 
come to Court for redress, or with a 
petition. 

Above all, the King spent much of 
his time and energy on the construc- 
tion of the Citadel, La Ferriere, a 
gigantic stone fortress located on the 
top of a 3000-foot mountain. It was 
a fantastic project, started by Dessa- 
lines in his reign. It was—and still 
is—the greatest project ever designed 
and erected by Negroes. 

The ruins of the Citadel still re- 
main. They will be there in the cen- 
turies to come. Modern engineers 
View the size of the structure, weigh 
its location—and insist that it is 
highly improbable. Yet, it is real, 
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tangible, visited by thousands of 
tourists every year. 

Its size is terrific; the shape was ir- 
regular, with a sharp prow, giving it 
the appearance of a great stone ship 
sailing across the sky. Every piece of 
the structure was moved by manual 
labor. The walls are 130 feet high, 
30 feet in thickness in spots. 

Bronze cannon, one for each day 
of the year, were hauled up the 
mountainside and installed. Thou- 
sands of kegs of prime powder and 
a collateral number of iron cannon 
balls were stored in the big stone 
vaults. There was a vast, hidden cis- 
tern that could supply water to a gar- 
rison of 10,000. There were com- 
fortable quarters for the men, too. 
The place was honeycombed with se- 
cret passages. 

The work was largely done by 
prisoners. They were driven, worked 
in relays, day and night. The archi- 
tects who designed the Citadel died 
suddenly and mysteriously—some say 
at ‘the orders of the King who, alone, 
knew all of the secrets of the tremen- 
dous structure. 

He ruled by fear, by the generosity 
of his rewards to the faithful. He 
seldom laughed, a great solemnity 
embraced him like a shroud. The 
great hands would twitch, the eyes 
were always intent, the mouth drawn 
into a thin and determined line. He 
never seemed to rest. Or sleep. 
Vastey and Dupoy, his faithful shad- 
ows, read him the world’s best litera- 
ture, and he readily absorbed new 
knowledge, often put it to work to 
his advantage. He was always in a 
hurry. He rode a white horse, in- 
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variably spurred ahead of his staff, 
riding at a full gallop over rocky, 
dangerous trails, heedless of personal 
danger, anxious to reach his destina- 
tion. 

The land prospered. But, the in- 
habitants were not happy. He had 
gone too fast for them. The gospel 
of day-after-day work was difficult 
for these people to understand. It 
was strangely like the slavery from 
which they had been freed. They 
wanted holidays, rest, a time for mu- 
sic, for feasting, for drinking rum 
and wenching. The man they had 
known as Henry Christophe had be- 
come a tyrant, a ruler who reckoned 
his private wealth as $30,000,000 in 
gold. 

He had forgotten the old, lean 
days, the natural desires of his peo- 
ple. There were some who whis- 
pered that Henry was mad. During 
1820, the whispers welled, became 
audible and at least one minor re- 
volt festered and died. The drums 
throbbed through the nights. . . . 

The King heard, refused to believe 
that mutiny was threatened. Angered 
at the reports, he decided to attend 
Mass at the little church of St. Ann, 
an unusual thing for him to do. He 
had ordered the death of the priest 
who had invested him with power. 
From that time on, he kept away from 
the church. He rode at a gallop 
through the mid-day heat to the small 
stucco church, strode up the aisle, 
dropped to his knees before the altar. 
Suddenly he staggered to his feet, his 
face beaded with sweat, screamed that 
he had just seen the ghost of the 
priest he had ordered shot for trea- 
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son. He raised his arms above his 
head, fell forward, a thin cream of 
froth on his twitching lips, his eyes 
staring sightlessly. They carried him 
away and when he regained con- 
sciousness, the doctors gently in. 
formed him that he had suffered a 
stroke. 

Soon the news reached every cor. 
ner of the kingdom. That night the 
jungle drums throbbed the message 
across the hills and plains. The dis- 
loyal heard and smiled—and waited, 

Henry Christophe lay on the royal 
bed at Sans Souci, a black, immobile 
blot on the white silken sheets of the 
royal bed. The body was inert, but 
the mind was keenly alert, as always. 
He called Doctor Stewart, his Eng- 
lish physician and his close friend 
and advisor. He gave him instruc. 
tions to carry $5,000,000 in gold to 
British ships, to be taken to England, 
placed to the credit of Marie-Louise 
and the children. The end was near, 
but the King was still thinking 
clearly, planning his last strategy. 

That night he called for a witch 
doctor who came and rubbed his body 
with rum and pepper. He managed 
to partially restore circulation in the 
legs and arms. The King was able 
to wriggle his toes, to raise his arms 
when the man furtively left at dawn. 
Christophe grinned bleakly. He 
would show them, these disloyal dogs 
and traitors, who was the King! 

That morning they carried him to 
the courtyard. He was wearing his 
most brilliant uniform and he sat 
proudly erect in his chair. In the 
yard were gathered his loyal friends, 
his friends and his staff. The Royal 
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Dahomeys were drawn up in inflex- 
ible ranks. He saluted them, called 
for his horse. 

His strong arms clutched the arms 
of the chair and he pulled himself 
erect. Sweat beaded his face. There 
was a sudden gasp from the crowd. 
Henry Christophe walked, with clean, 
unfaltering strides to the waiting 
horse. He seized the mane of the 
horse, tried to put a foot in the stir- 
rup and vault into the saddle. Sud- 
denly he collapsed like a jointless 
black doll in a comedy, fell to the 
stones, helpless and incapable of mo- 
tion. 

It was almost the final curtain on 
the dark drama. Again, the thunder 
of the drums told the story, reaf- 
firmed it. The King was done. 
They carried him back to the bed. 
Only the mind still lived. He sent 
for his family, sent them away. Doc- 
tor Stewart remained, faithful to the 
end. From the open window, the 
stricken man could hear the distant 
shouts of disloyal troops coming in 
for the kill. 

He turned his head slowly toward 
Doctor Stewart and said, slowly and 
bitterly, “They have never learned, 
my people! I have been a lonely 
man, a hard disciplinarian, but I have 
loved my people. Hate is my re- 
ward!” 

He insisted that Stewart leave at 
once. ““No need for you to sacrifice 
your life, Duncan,” he whispered. 
"Tm not afraid.” 

Only two frightened servants were 
left. Through the keyhole they wit- 
nessed the final act. Henry reached 
for a silver basin of water, pain- 
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fully and slowly cleansed his hands, 
washed his face. His crippled fin- 
gers fumbled at the catch of a cabinet 
by the bed, managed to grasp a small 
pistol. He held it in both hands and 
waited patiently. He didn’t have to 
wait long. Before he could hear the 
crash of broken things, the shouts of 
looters coming up the winding stairs. 
He raised the pistol at a great effort, 
pressed the trigger, sent into his 
brain a golden bullet he had made 
with his own hands for this express 
emergency. 

The King was dead. 

The family did not try to escape. 
They came for his body, proudly 
carried it away, followed by the de- 
risive hoots and bestial laughter of 
the drunken looters. They carried 
the body to the Citadel. A sentinel 
stopped them. Marie-Louise, strong, 
old, proud, answered the challenge: 
“Le Roi est mort!” Close behind the 
group came the disloyal troops, eager 
for more loot. The body of the King 
must not be defiled. They found a 
pit of .newly-mixed lime. Without 
ceremony they dropped the body in 
its white enveloping embrace. 

The family escaped through a se- 
cret passage, gained the sanctuary of 
a British ship sailing that day. She 
stood at the rail, gazing back at the 
mainland. 

“Goodbye, Henry,”’ she whispered. 

Doctor Stewart came and gently 
and courteously escorted her to her 
cabin. Her face was a mask. He 
realized that she was very old, infin- 
itely weary. But she walked proudly, 
eyes straight ahead. 

Henry would have liked that pride. 
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400-——AMERICAN ARGUMENT by Pear. S. Buck (John Day $3). Into this 
little volume which is primarily an interview with Eslanda Goode Robeson 
on a variety of subjects, more common sense thinking is projected than in 
dozens of books of recent years. One of a series of so-called ‘Talk Books” 
by the famus best seller author, this work presents the viewpoint of the wife 
of the great concert singer on such important everyday topics as marriage, 
Russia, sex, psychiatry and the race problem. Miss Buck has made her dis- 
cussion with Mrs. Robeson exciting as well as important reading that will 
be long remembered with its breath of fresh air into current chaos. 


401—THE POETRY OF THE NEGRO edited by LANGSTON HUGHES and ARNA 
Bontemps (Doubleday $5). The long need for a comprehensive volume 
including the outstanding writing of Negro poets as well as whites on racial 
themes has been fulfilled in this bulky, yet easy-to-read work. Good taste 
in selection of poets as well as their best poems is displayed by the two edi- 
tors, who are top-ranking poets in their own right. Included also is a section 
devoted to little-recognized Caribbean poets, many of whom demonstrate gen- 
uine genius in their lines in this book which should certainly be on the shelf 
of anyone who is at all interested in the Negro as well as poetry. 


BE 


402—AMERICA DIVIDED by ArNoLp AND CAROLINE Rose (Knopf $4). The 
Roses who were associated with Gunnar Myrdal in the monumental work, 
An American Dilemma, have followed through with another important book 
that studies the overall position of minorities in America. They have done a 
splendid job not only in surveying the position of Catholics, Jews, Negroes, 
Mexicans and Chinese in the U. S. but also have demonstrated remarkable 
insight in their studies of how discrimination affects the social behavior and 
thinking of minorities as well as the majority. 


411—LAND OF MILK AND HONEY by W. L. Wuire (Harcourt, Brace $3). 
Another one of the innumerable “escape stories” that have hit the book 
shelves since declaration of the “cold war,” White's story about a Soviet 
pilot who fled from Russia is pretty much along the lines of dozens of others. 
First told in a series in the Saturday Evening Post, Vasili Kotov’s story is 
given book-length treatment with the benefit of White's outstanding writing 
technique (They Were Expendable and Journey For Margaret). It adds up 
to a strong indictment but also leaves room for some doubts. Kotov’s case 
of disillusionment is a one-sided story that leaves some big holes fot 
refutation. 
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(3— MR. JUSTICE BLACK by JouN P. FRANK (Knopf $4). A former clerk 
of the outstanding Supreme Court judge and now a law school professor, 
John P. Frank has written an excellent biography of Justice Black and done 
a broad survey of his most important opinions. As one of the most con- 
troversial figures on the bench of the highest tribunal from the time of his 
appointment to today, Black has figured in many headline court decisions. 
Especially interesting to Negro readers will be Black's writing on important 
civil rights cases in the South where he definitely showed no trace of his 
former membership in the Ku Klux Klan. 


408—ONE-WAY TICKET by LaANcston HuGues (Knopf $2.75). As the vir- 
tually-acknowledged poet laureate of the Negro people, Langston Hughes’ 
occasional volumes of poetry are always welcome reading. He has a feel for 
Negro life, a remarkable talent for catching its pulse, unapproached by any 
other author of today. Unfortunately in recent years, he has preferred to 
look at the gayer, flufer side of that life and his poems have not been up 
to the high mark of his best work. One-Way Ticket is occasionally good, 
solid reading. But one can’t help hoping that Hughes will again “speak of 
rivers. 


406— THE WASTREL by Frepertc WAKEMAN (Rhinehart $2.75). The author 
of The Hucksters has been having tough luck up to now in trying to match 
the high standard he set in that best seller and this latest work is still far off 
base. While as always a skilled story teller who knows every literary trick, 
Wakeman's main difficulty seems to be in his choice of subjects. His Wastrel 
uses a flashback movie-like technique to study the thoughts of a wealthy 
idler face to face with death. By Hollywood standards this might be top- 
rate stuff but it will not stand up as literature. 


409— THE GRAND DESIGN by Joun Dos Passos (Houghton Mifflin $3.50). 
Another in the series of novels that John Dos Passos has written in an at- 
tempt to catch the true flavor of the last two decades, this current work 
follows the New Deal era in Washington through a melange of glittering 
personalities, many of whom can’t help but be identifiable. Unfortunately 
the Dos Passos of recent years has lost the reportorial as well as creative 
ability of the Dos Passos who wrote Three Soldiers and The 42nd Parallel. 
His people become distorted by his political thinking too often and turn out 
to be caricatures rather than humans. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, III. 
PLEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 


Payment Enclosed 
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NE of the few major expeditions into Africa in recent 

years produced proof that civilization has penetrated 

Africa’s last holdouts of the simple life. The natives now want 
more money for less work and better working conditions. 

The story of inflation and the rising costs of expeditions amid 
lush jungle and arid desert of the Dark Continent was told by 
Dr. James L. Clark, who led an 8,500-mile expedition for the 
American.Museum of Natural History. 

“It's gotten so that when you take on a cook he won't work 
unless he has an assistant and he won't do anything but cook. 
You have to pay $40 a month for a gun-bearer or trained skin- 
ner, plus food and blankets and tent. And try to get the gun- 
bearer to skin! Why, the natives have become as independent 
as can 

Dr. Clark said the natives picked up these inflationary customs 
because a “boom in hunting has brought sportsmen who pay 
high wages and give lavish tips.” Also, he pointed out, inflam- 
matory printed matter was being passed around in some parts of 
French Equatorial Africa. The literary work, he said, was done 
by Communists. 

New York Times 

* * & 

MONG the natives of French West Africa, a girl is not 

considered ready for marriage until she has proved her- 

self capable of reproduction by giving birth to a baby. The 

child is formally adopted by her parents and reared by them. 

Ladies. Home Journal 

MONG the South African Hottentots and Kaffirs, becom- 

ing a man involves a painful symbolic operation. The 

young Kaffir, who is not overjoyed at the prospect, has a ten- 

dency to vanish into the woods as his date approaches. He and 

his friends are pursued and caught, then forcibly operated on in 

a house designated for the ritual. As an added refinement, the 

resulting patients are not permitted to sleep until healed, a local 

insomniac being paid to beat the ends of their fingers to pro- 

mote wakefulness. In conclusion, the young Kaffir is daubed 

with white clay. Dressed in an apron of leaves, he performs a 

somewhat droopy little dance with his friends. Then he washes 

off the clay, gets a new garment from the local women’s club, 

burns the ritual house and, being now a man, is presented with 

an official girl friend—after he catches up with his sleep, of 
course. 

Marion Lewnder, Mademoiselle 
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Best seller author stays away from race problem 
because of lack of contact with Negroes 


Why One Novelist Won't 
Write About Negroes 


By Robert Ellis 


O MATTER how a white au- 
thor feels about the race prob- 
lem, he ought to have close 

contact with Negroes before he writes 
about them. To best seller author 
Norman Mailer, whose The Naked 
And The Dead is still the talk of 
literary circles more than six months 
after its publication, that principle is 
inviolate but it doesn’t prevent him 
from having strong views about Jim 
Crow: U.S.A. variety. 

“The basic fact about life in Amer- 
ica today is that the average man has 
to eat crow, that you're supposed to 
hate Negroes,”’ says the 25-year-old 
novelist. 

Mailer is a blunt, honest, unsenti- 
mental writer who was known before 


the war only to two New York ed- 
itors, who turned down two different 
manuscripts, and to the few devotees 
of Short Story magazine, who hap- 
pened to read his two published short 
stories. But today popular applause 
for his book has catapulted Mailer 
into the headlines as the current “‘lit- 
erary rage.” A few book reviewers 
attack the 719-page novel for its sex 
and obscene language but most critics 
give it reverent treatment as a great 
war book, a masterpiece of writing. 
The Naked And The Dead tells 
about a U.S. Army Division's taking 
of an island on the road .to Japan. 
But the book takes the lid off military 
strategy and soldiers’ responses by 
concentrating on the commanding 
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general, his lieutenant-aide-de-camp, 
and a squad of eleven GI's who are 
ordered on a suicidal, fruitless mis- 
sion because of the general’s frus- 
trated personal anger. Mailer’s per- 
ception of the average Americans he 
wrote about, their pre-war experi- 
ences and their blind, groping search 
for a meaning in war's confusion, 
give readers an intimate knowledge 
of present-day Americans. Mailet’s 
GI heroes are Jewish, Catholic, An- 
glo-Saxon, Mexican, fascist-minded, 
cynical, liberal. 

In a book that undertakes to say 
so much about Americans, especially 
battle GI’s, the lack of Negro char- 
acters is sharply noticeable. Mailer, 
a deceptively young, curly, black- 
haired, intense chap, said that ‘‘a lot 
of people have asked me why I didn’t 
include Negro characters. Well, this 
is why—I hadn’t been in close con- 
tact with Negroes since before the 
war. And the separation of white 
and Negro troops in the Pacific was 
pretty definite. I just felt I didn’t 
have the knowledge. 

“I wrote one ‘chorus’ where the 
GI’s talked about Negroes. But I cut 
it out afterwards. It was kind of 
dragged in, it seemed to me. It didn’t 
really belong. ; 

“And I had to write honestly. I 
felt the anti-Negro statements the 
guys were making were stronger than 
the pro-Negro stuff. I was afraid 
readers might skip the pro-Negro 
stuff and just soak in the anti—I 
didn’t want that. Then, too, Wilson, 
the Southerner in the book, would 
have had to make anti-Negro cracks. 
That would’ye cut into the whole last 
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section of the book where he’s dying 
and you're supposed to feel sympathy 
for him. Martinez, the Mexican, car- 
ried the prejudice theme.” 

In the book, Mailer describes GI 
Martinez’ Texas childhood: ‘What 
can a Mexican boy do in San Antone? 
He can be counterman in hashhouse; 
he can be bellhop; he can pick cot. 
ton in season; he can start a store; but 
he cannot be a doctor, a lawyer, big 
merchant, chief.” After describing 
Martinez’ jimcrowed life, Mailer 
writes about his war days: “Martinez 
made sergeant. Mexican boys also 
breathe the American fables. If they 
cannot be aviators or financiers or of- 
ficers, they can still be heroes. No 
need to stumble over pebbles and 
search the Texas sky. Any man jack 
can be hero. Only that does not make 
you a white Protestant. . . .” 

Sitting in the back of an empty 
Hollywood restaurant Mailer spoke 
again about Negroes: “Hate Negroes, 
be afraid of them. That’s the first 
memory I have about colored people. 
The prejudice in this country—it’s 
terrible and horrible—the blunting of 
Negro .talent, intelligence, ability. 
I've got a friend, a colored guy—he 
could hardly talk, he'd sweat in a 
roomful of people. That’s what liv- 
ing in America had done to him. 
Then he went to Paris. I met him 
there. Suddenly he was free. He 
could go where he wanted, when he 
wanted. But that was terror too— 
terror of sudden freedom. 

“Prejudice is a reinforcing situa 
tion. One act of prejudice sets up 
another, like a rock thrown into 4 
pond. It keeps mounting. This guy 
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was free to eat at any restaurant in 
Paris. But he still had an inner bond 
to break through. He still had to 
break the terror brought about by 
sudden freedom after years of hardly 
any freedom whatever. 

“I want to write a novel about 
whites and Negroes,” Mailer added 
incisively, ‘but it'll have to wait un- 
til I get the knowledge. 

“The number one problem between 
whites and Negroes,” he went on, “‘is 
inter-marriage. Everybody treats it as 
a bugaboo. What are we so afraid 
of? People are people! 

“The first thing I found out about 
Negroes,” Mailer said, ‘‘was—watch 
out for the colored gang! That was 
in Brooklyn, where I was raised. But 
the good thing about New York is 
that your prejudices can gradually go 
away. You meet colored kids in high 
school and you get to know them as 
guys. I would say that my wife and 
I are pretty integrated people, by 
now. We have colored friends, if 
you want to put it in terms of color. 
Flint Oliver—a brilliant guy I met 
at Harvard University. He taught me 
a lot about writing. Did you ever 
hear of Peter Abrahams? Wrote a 
book called Mine Boy. A South Af- 
rican. I took it to my publishers, had 
them look him up and try and sign 
him. He's the best colored writer I’ve 
tun into. His stuff is exciting—a 
kind of primitive prose. Not primi- 
tive in terms of native—but writing 
in English and thinking in South Af- 
tian, he gets off new sentence con- 
struction that’s fresh and important.” 
Mailer crushed his cigarette into 
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the coffee saucer. His eyes flicked _ 
about as he talked of writers. 

“T’ve only had time to read Knock 
On Any Door in condensed form,” 
he said. ‘Those digests aren’t too 
good. They take the meat away. But 
Motley’s good. Studs Lonigan was a 
book that probably influenced a lot. 
of Negroes. Native Son, also. Power 
and anger, that’s the driving force to 
reach people. 

“I wrote The Naked And The 
Dead out of a burning nub in my 
stomach. When I got home from the 
Pacific, I started to hear the war talk 
over the radio, in the papers and 
movies. I got a horrible fear that 
maybe guys were going to be talked 
into another war, that all they'd re- 
member of the last one was three 
square meals a day and a place to 
sleep, paid for without too much wor- 
rying. I hated those generals and 
politicians that were hitting that war 
talk every day. So I wrote this book 
so guys could never forget the horror, 
that went into this last war for the 
ordinary Joe. 

“Men reinforce each other. The 
sum is greater than each added up by 
himself. Men together as comrades 
get a feeling of strength. That's the 
only answer we all have left today. 
A comradeship sense, rather than a 
sense of being a Negro or a white 
man. That’s what we have to grow 
towards. And Jews like me and Ne- 
groes—all minority groups have to 
come together first—because we are 
the persecuted and -we can never for- 
get it. We look with eyes that are 
doubly clear.” 
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Kow higher prices 
eee wad in Negro neighborhoods taxes 
the housewife’s budget 
and imagination 


By Jack Atkins 


é HE COST of living today is at 
£ its highest level in history for 
: Americans but for one segment 


| A L of the U. S. population it is even a 
L little higher than the national peak. 

To the Negro, who has. lived with 
° the “‘last to be hired, first to be fired” 


I 
t 
| | 
/ threat over his economic security for s 
years, a third unhappy distinction has I 
been added: hardest hit by high ¢ 
prices. 
That green dollar bill buys the § ¢ 
brown man less than it buys the white a 
man at the corner grocery. I 
Nationally, according to the Fed — > 
eral Reserve Board, 28 per cent of all s 
Americans -— 13,500,000 families— 
are so hard-put for cash that they're 
spending more than they make. Hard- f 
ly anybody is saving, and of those § 3 
who are, 80 per cent are earning § ™ 
more than $5,000 a year. A 
The overwhelming majority of Ne ™ 
groes are not in that last-named class. B * 
The per capita income of colored § * 
Americans was $779 at last count,a § “ 
sum which, very simply, just isn't b 
enough. Whites, on the average, § ™ 
have $1,140 a year to budget with. w 
. This is an important fact to remem- 
ber in any discussion of high prices § P* 
as it affects various racial groups. A w 
man with 1,140 dollar bills in his Te 
pocket isn’t hit quite as hard bya th 
slight price rise as a man with only . 


779. 
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Lower income groups are hardest 
hit. Most Negroes fall into this cate- 


How come high prices hit Negroes 
the sharpest body blows? 

Mainly, Jim Crow, an old villain 
who sends the cost of living soaring 
in colored communities from Con- 
necticut to California. 

Negroes spend two billion dollars- 
plus for food each year, more than 
forrent. The housewife tries to fight 
the tide of high prices but she’s 
largely unorganized and powerless. 
She wanted OPA, but it was killed 
nevertheless. She can, as the home 
economics department of the Council 
of Negro Women advises, ‘‘jazz up 
the stew,” fill the family up on bread 
and dried beans (high protein value, 
low cost), start raising chickens or 
baking pies for sale. But she will 
still wind up paying more for food 
than Mrs. White Woman. 

Blame Jim Crow, says the NAACP, 
for the fact that Harlem potatoes cost 
39 cents but can be bought for 21 
in comparable white neighborhoods. 
A&P bread (Negroes, like all low- 
income groups, eat a lot of bread) is 
apenny higher in Harlem, margarine 
is two cents higher, chopped beef six 
cents higher. Duz does everything 
but bring down prices; it’s a nickel 
more per box in Harlem than in 
white areas, 

Chain stores do not, in general, 
penetrate those parts of town in 
which Negroes are the predominant 
fesident group. If they did, and if 
they charged standard prices, Negroes 
could cut their present food bills. 
But they don’t, and when they grudg- 
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ingly set up shop in a Negro area, 
they hike their prices. The NAACP 
reports that chain stores exploit Ne- 
groes worse than independent stores 
do, although this is not to say that 
the independent is an angel. Dr. 
Dan Dodson of the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Unity, after a study of the 
New York City situation, had some- 
thing when he remarked recently: 
“Bilbos of both races make their liv- 
ing exploiting race prejudice.” 

The average grocery bill runs six 
cénts more per day in Harlem than 
elsewhere. Six cents a day is $1.50 
a month, $18 a year. Some Negro 
shoppers have tried traveling to other 
neighborhoods for food, but that 
doesn’t work so well. They find that 
bus fare, time, energy and the strain 
of “invading” unfamiliar territory is 
hardly worth the effort. 

In many areas Negro women, some- 
times with the active aid of white 
friends, have formed consumer 
groups, and they fight with boycotts 
and other weapons. But they are, on 
the whole, ineffective in the face of 
nationwide inflation. 

John M. Murtagh, New York City 
Commissioner of Investigations, has 
this to say: ‘The problems of prices 
are not peculiar to the people of 
Harlem, but they are generally accen- 
tuated by racial discrimination and 
mutual mistrust between merchants 
and consumers.” Only two per cent 
of Harlem food stores are Negro- 
owned. 

Although food is the biggest item, 
and grocery prices are more out of 
line than any other, the grocers aren't 
the only gougers. Woolworth’s Five 
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& Ten Cent Stores (where you can’t 
get anything any more for five or 
ten) like to up their prices as a spe- 
cial favor to Negroes, says the 
NAACP; 39-cent lampshades in 
Greenwich Village can be bought in 
Harlem for 45. On most non-food 
items (except rent), the NAACP re- 
ports, the Negro’s dollar contains five 
pennies less than the same dollar bill 
in a non-Negro neighborhood. Over 
a period of time, for fuel, drugs, edu- 
cation, recreation, medical care, gifts, 


etcetera, if a Negro spends $500 a 
his corner stores he is getting what 
the white man can get for $475. The 
Negro is contributing $25 to his old 
friend, Jim Crow. 

A consumer group composed of 
Negro women in Colorado sums it 
up well. In a bulletin to members 
they write: “Most people that find 
themselves in the lower income 
bracket also finds it harder to make 
ends meet. 


A Steady Hand for a Steady Man 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN made three attempts before he finally 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation on January 1, 1863. Twice 
he picked up the pen and put it down again without touching tt 
to the paper. He had been shaking hands all morning and his arm 
was numb. He did not wish his signature to look as if he had 
hesitated in signing so important a document. 

When he signed the Proclamation, on his third attempt, it was 0 


firm, steady lines. 


Harold Helfer, The Woman 
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Tight-lipped and afraid to protest, many bargain 


with Klan because of fear of losing jobs and position 


LIVE 
WITH THE KU KLUX KLAN 


By Anonymous 


LIVE in Klanland. I was born 

here. The men who put on white 

sheets and masks and go about on 
the sinister business of burning 
crosses are my neighbors. They may 
be the people who sell me groceries, 
the farmers who grow my vegetables, 
the men to whom my little boy de- 
livers the paper every afternoon— 
even the ushers who show me to my 
church seat on Sunday. 

And not only men. Women are 
now in the sheeted ranks. A big city 
daily recently showed, in a picture 
made at a cross-burning, a woman in 
awhite sheet and peaked hood, fum- 
bling through her handbag. They 
called it “The Eternal Feminine.” 

I stood a few days ago by the 
charred embers of a cross that had 
been burned in the yard of a Negro 
who thought that the Fifteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution gave 
him the right to vote. 

I watched from a hotel window in 
another small town while figures 
swarmed into the light of a gigantic 
(toss burning on the courthouse 
grounds in the center of town—the 
courthouse, sanctuary of justice! 

Ihave read Klan letters. One of 
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Condensed from The Woman 


them was written to a man and his 
wife, telling them that unless they 
“mended their ways” the Klan would 
attend to them both. “Where the 
law stops,” said this cryptic note, 
“this organization takes up.” 

There were also the letters written 
to a young minister in our town, one 
of the few real Christians who ever 
dwelt among us. He once sent ice 
and medicine to a Negro woman 
agonizing in slum quarters in the 
middle of a sweltering summer, try- 
ing to give birth to a reluctant baby. 
The Klan did not like that, nor his 
sermons. He had courage, but the 
congregation of the little church did 
not re-elect him. They said he did 
not work well with people, had 
“crazy northern ideas.” 

On a recent Sunday, my sons and 
I walked through the main street of 
our town on our way to church. On 
every store window was pasted a 
handbill advertising a cross-burning 
of the Klan, open to the public, on 
top of Stone Mountain. This scenic 
wonder of a mountain is no longer 
known for its grandeur as a marvel 
of God. It is famed now in the South 
as a rendezvous for evil. It is a favor- 
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ite cross-burning site for the Klan. 

Five years ago, the Klan would not 
have dared “stick their labels on our 
downtown windows. Or if they had, 
people of integrity and decency 
would have torn them down indig- 
nantly. I walked through the same 
street on Monday to my work. The 
handbills were still there. 

Once we laughed at the Klan, or 
scorned it as sucker bait, designed by 
the greedy to lure the ignorant. The 
only people who joined, we said, 
were the lowly and the ignorant, the 
sharecroppers and tenants who lived 
bleak lives and needed drama and 
excitement, needed the sense of im- 
portance that the Klan gave them. 
Since every human being has the deep 
urge to feel important, and these peo- 
ple could not feel important by virtue 
of their cleverness or their posses- 
sions, they took the only way out: 
they accepted the invitation to feel 
important because they had white 
faces. 

But the Klan can no longer be ex- 
plained that way. In its ranks now 
are politicians, men of greed or lust 
for power—even honest, good men, 
clean men who need dirty votes to get 
elected. You never know who is in 
the Klan. Our southern politicians 
often deal frankly with the organiza- 
tion, even where it is outlawed. 

Ever since 1937, when a member 
of the Supreme Court admitted to 
former membership in the Klan, 
many smaller politicians have felt 
quite justiffed in using it for lesser 
political ends. We have some great 
men who openly and courageously 
and scornfully fight it. We have too 


many who bargain with it. 

Teachers in our schools do not 
mention its dark activities. Many of 
the children’s fathers are in its ranks, 
Teachers who spoke out against the 
Klan might not be fired for precisely 
that reason, but somebody would dis. 
cover that they were not very good 
teachers, or that they were tainted 
with Communism, or that they did 
not have enough degrees. For one 
reason or another, they would have 
to go. 

Of the well-educated women | 
know, about three quarters are op. 
posed to the Klan. The rest are for 
it—or silent. Among my neighbors 
who have not had educational advan- 
tages, more than 80 per cent take the 
Klan for granted. Once I thought 
that only the ignorant backed the 
politicians who back the Klan, but I 
was wrong. 

A church in a town I know well 
recently dismissed its minister be 
cause he made the mistake of admit- 
ting that he favored equal rights for 
Negroes. A church official, shopping 
for a new minister, inquired what a 
friend of mine thought about a cer- 
tain candidate. 

“How is he?” the church official 
asked. “I don’t mean theologically 
—I mean is he a good Southerner? 
Does he preach our beliefs?” 

Not Christ's, mind you, but “ours”! 

In recent years, since I have seen 
downright fear in the eyes of people 
I know, or heard the sudden hush 
that falls upon the conversation when 
the name of the Klan comes up, ! 
understand how it was in Germany 
with even the decent people whea 
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Nazism came. A type of fascism is 
seeping into our Own country in an 
even worse guise. Here it wears many 


faces, but none more gruesome than. 


that of the Klan. The Nazis attempt- 
ed to bend the law to their will, to 
commit their most vicious crimes un- 
der the color of legality. The Klan 
makes no pretense to any sort of law. 

Once I asked a German why she 
and those like her did not do some- 
thing to stop the spread of Nazism 
while they still could. She looked at 
me and asked quietly, “Have your 
children ever been hungry?” 

I snorted at that. Her answer, I 


thought, was a sentimental and tear- 
jetking evasion. But when I realized 
that my name could not appear on 
this article, I felt a curious humility 
and an urgent longing to be able to 
apologize to that German woman. I 
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know now why one must be silent. 

My children are not hungry. The 
reason they are not is that I work for 
them. Over a period of many years, 
I have paid for the little house that 
shelters us. Every corner of the house 
and its small garden is tangled into 
my memory and is precious to me. It 
was not easy for us to buy. My job 
is one that I am trained to do, and 
this particular kind of job is not easy 
to get. Places to live are hard to 
find and expensive. 

So I shall stay here and keep my 
mouth shut when the Klan is men- 
tioned. 

If there is any laughing to be done 
about the Klan, someone else can 
laugh. My children have to eat. 

Where I live, the Klan is no laugh- 
ing matter. 

Copyright, The Woman (February 1949) 
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Increasing number of fatalities in ring alarms officials 


CAN 
BOXING 
DEATHS 


BE 
STOPPED? 


By Robert Lucas 


HEN Joe Louis throws a 

punch, it travels 127 miles per 

hour. With Joe’s 200 pounds 
behind the blow, it adds up to a ter- 
rific impact—an impact that can kill 
a man. 

Can a boxer protect himself from 
such a lethal blow? Last year 12 
boxers died in the ring or soon after 
absorbing punches a lot less powerful 
than those of the Brown Bamber. 
Five of them were Negro. 

Sam Baroudi of Harlem never re- 
gained consciousness after his 10- 
round KO by Ezzard Charles in Chi- 
cago, February 20. 

Leroy Decatur, 20-year-old light- 
weight of Hollywood, collapsed in 
the 4th round of his first professional 
fight with Frederico Herrera. 

Joe Burns, a Fijian fresh from the 


14 


amateur ranks, was dead two weeks 
after his bout with Tommy Downe 
of New Zealand in October. 

Jack Bennett, French heavyweight, 
died in Stockholm, Sweden, follow- 
ing his match with Ova Purho of 
Sweden. 

“Chicken” Thompson of Philadel- 
phia was floored in the 8th by Joha- 
ny Hayes of New York. He died 
five days later after an unsuccessful 
brain operation. 

Negro boxers have been among the 
killed and the killers. Some have 
been obscure amateurs like Forte 
Jones, Jr., 15-year-old lightweight of 
Vauxhall, N. J.,. who died enroute 
to Newark City Hospital after cdl 
lapsing in the third round of a bout 
with Armand Correnti in 1945. Some 
have been tough veterans of the ring 
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ike Chicago’s Freddie Dawson, a 


welterweight whose fatal fists killed 
Al Reasner in Marigold Garden and 
five years later punished Kid Dina- 
mita so badly that it is believed the 
Puerto Rican never fully recovered 
and died after his next bout. 

Most sensational was Sugar Ray 
Robinson’s fatal battering of Jimmy 
Doyle in their welterweight title bout 
in Cleveland, June 25, 1947. It was 
the first ring death in a championship 
fight in 50 years. 

Who is to blame for the tragically 
high casualty rate in the ring, aver- 
aging nine deaths per year? Is it the 
blood-thirsty fans who won't accept 
less. than a murderous brawl for the 
ptice of admission and by their cheers 
and taunts egg the two contestants to 
commit mayhem? Are unscrupulous 
managers responsible—greedy men 
who send “their boys’’ into the ring 
three and four times a week under 
three or four different names? 

Some experts point an accusing 
finger at lax boxing laws and igno- 
rant or indifferent athletic commis- 
sioners who permit over-matched and 
poorly-conditioned fighters to com- 
pete. But Daniel M. Daniel expressed 
an opinion in Ring magazine that, 

“Ring fatalities never will be eli- 
minated. A fight is a fight. Call it 
boxing, call it something for the im- 
provement of the breed of men, it 
still is a matter of the survival of the 
fittest. Two men get into a squared 
pit and throw punches at each other. 
Somebody is bound to get hurt. If 
nobody is hurt, the fans don't like 
it.” 

The history of boxing is one of 
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sheer brutality for the benefit of the 
mob. Only the adoption of the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry rules in 1865 
halted the outright cruelty of the 


sport. Ancient records show that 
boxing was practiced at least 5,000 
years ago, but became really popular 
about 900 B.C. The strongest youths 


. of Athens were picked for the boxing 


contests. They were seated face to 
face, their noses touching. When the 
signal was given they started hitting 
each other with their bare fists. 

But the crowd soon demanded 
more action, more blood, so the fight- 
ers were ordered to wear gloves which 
had metal spikes attached. The re- 
sult was calculated slaughter. Eyes 
were pierced, skulls were shattered 
and the fight often ended with both 
boxers dead. 

Gradually the sport became more 
humane, and the smooth pieces of 
metal were substituted for the death- 
dealing spikes. When the Roman 
Empire replaced the Greek, the ath- 
letes wore on each hand a smooth, 
hard -leather glove called a cestus. 
But still the conflict did not end until 
one boxer was knocked out, very of- 
ten critically injured. 

Today, even when bare knuckle 
fights have been banned as too bar- 
barous, the human fist, padded with 
a scant eight ounces of leather, still 
ranks high as a “deadly weapon.” 
Skillfully aimed, a punch like Joe 
Louis’ 127-mile-an-hour wallop (Jack 
Dempsey’s Sunday punch is said to 
have clocked 135 miles per hour), 
is bound to-cause damage when it 
connects. Such a blow is called a 
knock-out punch. 
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In technical terms, a KO is a mila 
concussion of the brain, which causes 
the organ to stop working for a while. 
The human brain is well-protected 
against ordinary accidents, being cov- 
ered by a tough membrane, the dura 
mater, and suspended in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid which acts as a buffer 
against sudden shocks. As an added 
precaution, Nature has placed the 
delicate organ in a bony box, the 
skull. But repeated blows to the head, 
or even one good punch, can jar the 
brain and halt its functioning. An 
extremely heavy blow can damage 
the tissues and cells without even 
breaking the bone that encloses them. 
Damaged brain cells never grow back, 
once destroyed, the injury to nervous 
cells is permanent. 

_The result is a punch-drunk fight- 
er, with the typical shambling gait, 
poor memory and scrambled reflexes. 
After a survey of punch-drunk fight- 
ers, the world-famed Mayo Clinic 
reported that a fighter can be harmed 
by any blow to the head. Another 
medical authority declares that in five 
years of professional boxing, five per 
cent of all boxers become punch- 
drunk and 60 per cent suffer notice- 
able mental and emotional changes. 

Typical was Red Barry, one of Joe 
Louis’ early opponents, who wound 
up with a bad case of shaking palsy. 
Joe was on his meteoric rise to the 
top back in 1935, bowling over his 
foes at the amazing rate of about one 
a month. Eventually there was a man- 
power shortage among the heavy- 
weights, so Barry, a “set up” boxer 
with little style, not much science but 
a fighting heart, was mismatched 
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with Louis. He lasted just two rounds 
with Jolting Joe. 

A week later Barry was belted out 
by another superior fighter, Tiger 
Jack Fox, and four days later became 
a punching bag for a second-rater in 
a bout at a dingy sports club. He had 
to quit for a time, but a year later was 
back at it again, being slugged to 
sleep almost weekly. 

Ten years later, Red Barry was dis. 
covered in Washington, battered and 
broke. The beating he had absorbed 
over the years had left him with the 
shaking palsy and a pair of mitts that 
he couldn’t control. 

No less tragic is the case of Jose 
Diaz, dusky Dominican, who had 
once whipped Billy Petrolle, the Far- 
go Express. Back home in the Do- 
minican Republic, Diaz picks up stray 
dimes by toting luggage in a local 
hotel. He still dreams of hitting the 
comeback trail, told a visiting sports 
writer recently, “But I’m coming back. 
I buy a lottery ticket every week. I'll 
win $50,000 one of these days and 
the championship yet.’’ But what the 
toothless, scar-faced, punch-happy ex- 
pug can’t realize is that the odds 
against his winning the lottery are 
100,000-1 and the government would 
never let him take the money out of 
the country in the event he did win. 

More tragic than the fate of the 
washed-up, “‘punchy’” ex-pug who 
peddles ties and haunts the gyms 
where he once was featured, are those 
who pay with their lives for the greed 
of managers, the neglect of officials 
and public indifference. 

When Lem Franklin, hard-hitting 
Negro heavyweight, climbed through 
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the ropes into the ring at Meadow- 
brook Bowl back in 1944, he was one 
of the top-ranking boxers in the U.S. 
He was confident he could whip his 
opponent, just as he had beaten other 
heavies while slugging his way up 
from the Golden Gloves amateur 
tournaments in Chicago. For eight 
rounds Franklin was out in front, hit- 
ting Larry Lane, Trenton, N. J., Ne- 
gro, with everything he had. 

Then in the ninth round, Lane, 
who weighed in at 192, caught the 


203-lb. Franklin flush on the chin . 


with a stiff right hand. Franklin 
buckled and hit the canvas heavily 
with the back of his head. He was 
cattied from the ring and remained 
unconscious for almost an hour. En- 
route to Newark City Hospital he 
came to briefly but didn’t remember 
a thing. 

The next day Dr. Herbert Connor, 
after checking x-rays, announced that 
Franklin had a serious brain concus- 
sion and partial paralysis of the right 
atm and leg. Ten days later, Lem 
Franklin was dead, a brilliant boxing 
career abruptly ended. 

After the autopsy, Dr. Harrison S. 
Martland, chief medical examiner of 
Essex County, said that Franklin sus- 
tained multiple concussions and hem- 
morhages of the brain, but added he 
couldn’t tell whether Lane’s punch or 
the fall was responsible. Sometimes 
subdural clots form and an operation 
may save the injured person's life, 
but Dr. Martland reported that the 
28-year-old boxer died from ‘‘a type 
of injury where surgery offered no 
hope.” 

There was no question that the 
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Mobile, Ala., lad who turned pro in 
1937 was in good condition. Said 
N. J. state athletic commissioner John 
J. Hall, ‘Prior to the bout Franklin 
underwent an exacting examination 
by the commission doctor and all reg- 
ulations were complied with. How- 
ever, all the precautions of exacting 
examinations, the heavy gloves and 
the proper padding do not lessen our 
sorrow over this accident.” 

A grand jury later dismissed the 
indictment against Larry Lane, hold- 
ing him blameless in the first death 
among top-notch heavyweights since 
that of Ernie Schaff after the Primo 
Carnera fight in February, 1933. 

Since the rise of Joe Louis as a 
boxing idol, the game has thrived. 
But the jarring jangle of ambulance 
bells has too often drowned out the 
jingle of cash registers. In his bout 
with Ezzard Charles in February, 
1948, Sam Baroudi of Harlem and 
Akron was knocked out in the 10th, 
and died without ever coming to. 
Hopelessly overmatched, Baroudi was 
a victim of the kind of match the 
gamblers go for (the betting odds 
were 8-1 against him) and the knock- 
down-dragout battle the fans love. 

Alarmed by these danger signals, 
Nat Fleisher, editor of Ring Maga- 
zine, began a survey of the sport in 
January, 1947. After checking up on 
some 5,000 boxers, Fleisher found 
that many boxers are fighting three 
and four times a week under three 
or four different names. Punks are 
getting away with the use of good 
fighters’ names, he reported. 

Two hundred fighters now active 
have been beaten in 90 per cent of 
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their bouts, he found. One boxer was 
licked 10 straight times, another nine 
and another 13 times in 19 bouts. 
All were allowed to go on fighting. 

Fleisher’s recommendations: strict- 
er supervision all along the line, in- 
cluding thorough examinations of 
fight handlers and their equipment, 
and the appointment of gymnasium 
supervisors to weed out unqualified 
fighters and watch their training rou- 
tines. 

Agreeing with the boxing expert is 
handler Whitey Beinstein, the ‘“‘cut 
man,” ace blood-stopper who has 
worked in some 20,000 corners in the 
past 28 years. He has worked over 
men who fought Joe Louis and stag- 
gered back to Whitey at the bell with 
their faces sliced to ribbons. 

“There’s too many places like the 
London gym I dropped into one day 
last year,’ says Beinstein. “I see 10 
fighters working out at the same time, 
and nobody taking care of them. No 
headgear, no bandages, no mouth- 
pieces, nobody to see that they didn’t 
over-match theirselves when they 
sparred. For those 10 kids there’s 
one handler, but he’s a dope, just a 
towel swinger. He don’t even have 
medicine and tools with him. It’s a 
tough enough game without leaving 
dopes take care of the kids.” 

Tommy White, 80-year-old ex- 
featherweight champ, now living in 
Chicago, believes that, “If we had 
commissioners who knew the game, 
we wouldn't have boys getting in- 
jured or killed in the ring.” Another 
oldtime fighter, Johnny Coulon, for- 
mer world’s bantamweight title-hold- 
er, thinks the solution is to ‘make 
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every manager of a boxer qualify be. 
fore giving him a license. Inexperi- 
enced managers often are to blame 
for boys’ shortcomings—and injuries 
—in the ring.” 

It has been said that no boxer is 
killed by the last man he fights. Cer- 
tainly this was true in the case of the 
ill-fated Puerto Rican, Kid Dinamita, 
It was also true of the hapless Jimmy 
Doyle. In March of 1946, Doyle 
was hospitalized in Cleveland from 
severe brain concussions suffered in 
the last of three knockdowns by 
Artie Levine. The Los Angeles boxer 
was inactive for nine months after 
his release from the hospital. In 
December of the same year he began 
boxing again. 

A routine checkup and x-rays taken 
before his fatal fight with Ray Robin- 
son gave no hint of danger, but 
sportswriter Franklin Lewis warned 
in his Cleveland Press column of June 
24, 1947: 

“How quickly and how easily Rob- 
inson [wins} depends entirely upon 
the size of a soft spot in the noggin 
of Doyle .. . It is possible—quite 
possible, I fear—that Doyle could be 
seriously and permanently harmed by 
another thorough lacing.” 

Seventeen hours later Doyle was 
dead of cerebral hemmorhage after 
crashing to the canvas to end an 
eight-round beating from Sugar Ray. 

Wrote a Newsweek sports writer, 
“Following his death last week there 
was the customary mushroom crop of 
editorials suggesting ways to reduce 
boxing’s fatalities and its steady out- 
put of damaged minds. As usual, 
two Cleveland investigations were 
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quickly and vigorously launched. At 
the week end, nothing had come of 
them.” 


Beyond a doubt, more rigid regu-- 


lations, qualified sports officials and 
responsible managers and handlers 
would drastically cut deaths in the 
ting. An example of what can be 
done was the action early in January, 
1949 of Floyd Stevens, Michigan’s 
boxing commissioner. Stevens re- 
fused to sanction a scheduled 10- 
round bout in the Motor City be- 
tween heavyweights Ezzard Charles 
and Roscoe Toles. He pointed out 
that the 34-year-old Toles has not 
been active enough in recent years to 
* justify a match with the nation’s top 
heavyweight challenger. 

But there are many living examples 
to prove that if a boxer knows how to 
protect himself he won’t get hurt in- 


side the ring. The late Jack Johnson, 
a master in the art of defensive box- 
ing, was never really hit hard by any 
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of his many opponents. One of his 
favorite stunts was to stand in a 
washtub and allow sparring partners 
to throw punches at him. Even with 
his hands behind his back Johnson's 
skill was so great no solid blows ever 
landed. His untimely death resulted 
—not from injuries sustained in the 
ring—but from an auto crash that 
occurred a few years ago while speed- 
ing along a highway. 

The face of Joe Louis, who has 
been champion longer and fought 
more bouts than any other heavy- 
weight in history, is completely un- 
marked by opponents’ gloves. It is a 
tribute to Joe’s skill and the watch- 
fulness of his handlers that although 
he is the most terrific puncher today 
(200 lbs. X 127 m.p.h.), he has 
never fatally injured a boxer. On the 
other hand, no one would insist that 
those who climbed into the ring with 
the Brown Bomber were ever quite 
the same afterwards. 
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An Englishman and his Negro wife take a stab at publishing a colored weekly 


By Mary Braggiotti 


R. AND MRS. V. P. Bourne- 
Vanneck came to New York 
from London last December 

with what they describe as ‘‘an open 
mind,” and wound up with a news- 
paper. Some months ago The New 
York Age, oldest (1880) Negro 
newspaper in the country, was re- 
born with Mr. Bourne-Vanneck as 
publisher and president and his wife 
as vice president. 

The new publisher is an English- 
man, a graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
-versity, and a former engineer. His 
first interest in the publishing busi- 
ness was aroused through a welding 
company, with which he was con- 
nected, that made printing machinery. 
That his fancy should have been 
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Condensed from New York Post 


caught by a Negro publication, in 
particular, is not surprising, for his 
wife, the former Victoria Thomas of 
Cardiff, Wales, is a Negro. 

He calls her Vicky. She calls him 
Dick—a considerable abbreviation of 
‘his impressive full name: Vincent 
Paul Richard Joseph Plantagenet 
Bourne-Vanneck, out of which he has 
plucked “V. P.”” to use as his legal 
initials. 

“The Age was a great paper,” said 
Bourne-Vanneck the other day. He's 
a medium-sized, round-faced man 
with brown hair and eyes and red 
‘mustache, and he talks about as fast 
as it is humanly possible to get words 
out. ‘Fred R. Moore bought it in 
1902 and built it up until he died in 
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1943. Moore was an extraordinary 
man. If he’d been in the white field, 
he'd have gone straight to the top. 

“We have some excellent people 
with us now,” he added. “Our man- 
aging editor is Dan Burley, former 
managing editor of The Amsterdam 
News. Henry Moon writes editorials 
for us and Joe Louis is our sports 
columnist.” 

“It’s paper, paper, paper all day 
long,” said pretty Mrs. Bourne-Van- 
neck, who has long, almond-shaped 
eyes and a pixie smile. ‘The only 
disagreements we have are about the 
long hours my husband has been 
working.” 

“Well, along with everything else, 
I have to scratch around for news- 
print,” he explained. “When you're 
building up a paper it’s absolutely 


murderous trying to get enough of it. 
We're a weekly now—but eventually 
we want to be a daily. 

“Also,” he added, ‘‘we want to ex- 
pand our scope to cover news and 
features of interest to Negroes as 


Americans—not just as a race. I've 
noticed, too, that some New York 
‘white’ papers print news items of 
particular interest to Negroes. We 
hope to do the same for white people 
in The Age.” 

Mrs. Bourne-Vanneck concerns 
herself with the women’s features of 
the paper. 

She belongs to the Urban League 
Guild and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and does a considerable amount 
of work with them, thereby advanc- 
ing the policy of the paper, which is 
to benefit the Negro community. 
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The Bourne-Vannecks have been 
married five years. They met in 1939 
ata dance at Cambridge University, 
where Dick was taking a post-gradu- 
ate course. They “liked each other 
very much indeed” at that first meet- 
ing. 

“But we didn’t decide to get mar- 
ried right away,” said Vicky, “‘be- 
cause, of course, it took a lot of con- 
sidering.” 

With their families’ blessings, they 
were married in London in 1943 at a 
Catholic Church (both are Catholic), 
after which a reception was given for 
them at the Savoy Hotel. 

Victoria Thomas was born in 
Wales. Her father was a native of 
West Africa who had come to Lon- 
don to study at City and Guilds Col- 
lege. Her mother, also a Negro, was 
from Southampton. Vicky's grand- 
father was in the Royal Navy. 

When she was five, the family 
moved to Brooklyn, where her par- 
ents had a small store. After the 
death of her father, when she was 11, 
her mother sent Vicky back to Wales 
to live with her grandmother. Con- 
sequently, Mrs. Bourne-Vanneck's 
British way of speaking is as pro- 
nounced as her husband's. 

She went to school in Cardiff, and 
sang in the church choir. As far as 
she can remember, she had no par- 
ticular dreams of a career. 

“They don’t encourage girls in such 
ideas in a place like Cardiff,” she said 
with a smile. “You just grow up 
with the idea that you want to get 
married and be a good housewife.” 

V. P. Bourne-Vanneck is a native 
of Bournemouth, the youngest son of 
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a large family. (He and Vicky 
cherish a photograph of themselves 
with 19 members of his family, in- 
cluding baby nieces and nephews and 
Dick’s 99-year-old great aunt.) His 
father is a business man and real 
estate operator. 

Dick went to school in London and 
received his B.S. in mechanical and 
constructional engineering at Cam- 
bridge in 1933. Then, after a period 
of working for the English branch 
of a large American manufacturer of 
welding equipment, he started his 
own company, Ferro-Steel Structures, 
specializing in welding. During the 
war, it worked night and day welding 
parts of a wide variety of war ma- 
chinery. In two and a half years, 
Bourne-Vanneck had two days off. 
He sold his interest in the business 
before coming here. 
by that time, into a large group of 
factories. 

“I had enough of it to last a life- 
time,” he said. “I’m glad to be out 
of it.” 

In London, the Bourne-Vannecks 
lived in a small modern house in 
Chelsea, furnished in a blend of mod- 
ern and antique. Vicky is very fond 
of beautiful glass and, although she 
had a housekeeper, almost cleaned 
her collection of glassware herself. 
She also collected silver teaspoons 
decorated with the seals of English 


towns. 


They brought all their belongings 


to New York. They have had to leave . 


them in storage, however, for, ever 
since their arrival, they have lived in 
a small, furnished house in Jamaica, 
L. L., lent to them by a friend. It’s 
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a cozy house, on a tree-shaded street, 
with a garden and a grape arbor in 
the backyard. 

Vicky and Dick like to go dancing 
and to entertain their friends at home, 
Vicky's a good cook, her specialty 
being curried chicken East Indian 
style. They enjoy wine with their 
meals, but haven't yet started to build 
up a “cellar,” as they did in London, 

Their first visit to the U. S. was in 
1946. 

“We'd met so many Americans 
during the war,” said Vicky, who was 
a volunteer worker with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in London, “and we 
rather liked them. And my mother 
lived here. So we were very anxious 
to visit America.” 

They stayed six months on that 
trip, traveling from coast to coast, 
and liked our country so much that 
they decided to come back and live 
here. 

They hold no opinion, they de- 
clared firmly, on the subject of mixed 
marriages. 

“You marry when you're in love— 
if you can,” said Vicky. 

“There are quite a number of 
mixed marriages all over England,” 
said her husband. “No one thinks 
much about it. Here, it is looked 
upon as a bit strange.” 

“Although there are quite a lot of 
mixed marriages here, too—and not 
all war brides, either,” Vicky te- 
marked. 

“Every case is different,” she con- 
cluded. ‘“The way we look at it, peo- 
ple are people—that’s all.” 


Copyright, New York Post 
(November 21, 1948) 
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PETER ABRAHAMS 


In this simple love story of two youngsters is encompassed 
the poignant, pressing problem that faces South Africa. 
Its author, Peter Abrahams, has been hailed by many 
aitics as one of the finest writers to come from the Dark 
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BOOK DIGEST 


THE PATH OF THUNDER 


the comfortable chair and closed 

her eyes. Gert got up and went 
out without a word. They rarely 
spoke to each other, she and Gert. 

She was the housekeeper. The 
poor relative. And Gert was the 
last of the real Villiers. Gert had 
changed since the death of that other 
Sarie. Before that he had been 
happy and gay and full of pranks. 
She had heard all about the gay 
madness of her uncle Gert when she 
was a little girl, about his pranks and 
the funny stories he told and the mad 
things he did. 

And he was so different now, 
didn’t speak much, didn’t show any 
feeling; he was quiet and cold and 
hard. The last of the real Villiers. 

She wasn’t really a Villier. She 
knew all about that. Her father had 
been adopted as a little boy by Old 
Gert, the father of this Gert, and had 
grown up as one of the sons of the 
house. 

She tried to remember her father. 
. . . He was not like the other Vil- 
liers. All the Villiers were big and 
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strong and red. The Villiers had al- 
ways been proud of their red hair and 
red beards. Her father was thin and 
small and dark. And how he could 
make up stories! She smiled dream- 
ily. Yes, how he could make up 
stories! Even her mother could not 
keep up her anger when he told a 
funny story. Mother had always been 
angry with him because he was lazy. 
And the real Villiers all said he was 
lazy, too. They despised laziness. 

They had been happy, she and her 
father. Very happy. Her mother 
was always scolding and complaining 
and crying, but even that did not in- 
terfere with their happiness. 

The present slipped into the past 
and the grave restored its dead and 
again she was a little girl in the little 
white house that her father had built 
on the land that Old Gert had given 
him. 

Below the house ran a little stream, 
and at one beautiful place a cluster 
of willows dipped their fingers into 
the running water. That had been 
their happy spot. There he had 
spoken to the willows and had told 
her what the willows said in reply. 
He had promised to teach her the wil- 
low language there. Already he had 
taught her much of the language of 
the water and she could understand 
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some of the whisperings of the stream 
as it flowed away, down the land, to 
the far-off sea. 

The sea! He had taken her there 
once when she had been ill, and they 
had listened to the gruff old voice 
of the sea as it groaned and cursed 
and threatened. What an old swearer 
the sea was! He had explained to her 
that sailors swore so well because the 
sea was a good teacher and the best 
swearer in all the world. 

But best of all had been those times 
when he opened a book and took her 
on his knee and read. 

Her mother hated that. All the 
Villiers did too. It was so easy to 
understand now. But she never could 
understand it then. The Villiers had 
all gone to school but father was the 
only one who kept his books and got 
more and loved them and read them. 
The real Villiers worked hard and got 
bigger farms and better houses. They 
sold their grain and bought pigs and 
cattle. But father only worked till 
there was enough to last through the 
winter and then he would turn to his 
little Sarie, and his books and _ his 
walks. 

Only once had he been angry. 
Mother had been scolding because 
they were poor. He had got up and 
taken his pipe and gone for a walk. 


While he was out mother had grabbed 


some books lying on the table and 
pushed them into the fire and poked 
them till they were burned to ashes. 
He had been very angry when he got 
back and found out. He had hit 
mother across the face and then cov- 
eted his face with his hands. . 

Sarie opened her eyes and sighed. 
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They were both dead now. Suddenly 
she got up and went to Gert’s room. 
She knocked, then pushed the door 
open. Gert looked up from the old 
Dutch Bible. 

“May I go and see Old Tante, 
Gert?” 

“No!” 

Please.” 

“Why ?” 

“T want to see if she’s all right.” 

“She is all right. The Kaffir girl 
will tell me if she isn’t.” 

“But I'd like to see her, Gert.” 

Gert shut the Bible with a bang. 

“When you came here I told you 
you were free to come and go as you 
please, but you were not to go and 
see Old Tante. I told you there was 
to be no mention of her. If I wanted 
her here and wanted you to see her I 
would not have put her on the other 
side of the farm.” 

“But she must be lonely.” 

“That's enough!” 

Sarie shut the door and went slow- 
ly to her own room. She stared out 
of her. window and saw nothing of 


the soft African night. She did not 
feel hurt or upset. She was curious 
about Old Tante. Why did Old 


Tante have to live on the other side 
of the farm? Why couldn't she live 
here? Her curiosity had been grow- 
ing ever since her arrival and dis- 
covery that Old Tante had to live on 
the other side of the farm. Why did 
Gert do it? Old Tante was his own 
grandmother. 

The thing that surprised her most, 
though, was the courage she had sud- 
denly found to go and speak to Gert 
about Old Tante. 


She shook her head in an attempt 
to dismiss the whole affair, and 
thought about Lanny. Really she 
had been thinking about him all the 
time. He had been the background 
to all her other thoughts. 

He would be there tonight. She 
knew he would be. Deep inside of 
her, below her heart, she knew. He 
could come. She had asked him to 
come. Therefore he would come. 
She understood that he had stayed 
away because he didn’t want to come. 
He was afraid. She understood that 
too. But she didn’t want him to be 
afraid. There was nothing to be 
afraid of. 

He was colored and she was white. 
But she didn’t feel different, not with 
him. With others, yes. But not with 
him. He was a man and she was a 
woman. A boy and a girl. 

And suddenly a frightful thought 
half-crept into her mind—what 
would Gert do if he knew?—but she 
choked it down vigorously. No one 
would know. 

She remembered the night she had 
found him on the ground and brought 
him back to wash the blood from his 
face. His eyes had had the same look 
she had seen in her father’s when he 
returned to find his books burning. 

Why am I going to see him? she 
asked herself. 

But there was no answer. It was 
just the right thing to do. There 
was no excitement in it. Just in the 
same way had she gone those other 
nights when he did not come. 
there had been no deep disappoint- 
ment then. Regret, yes. But that was 
tempered by the knowledge that he 
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would come. Just a warm feeling in- 
side and an understanding too big for 
her to understand. And the warm 
feeling was there now, and the un- 
derstanding. 

She turned from the window and 
snatches of the poetry that her father 
had been so fond of reading to her 
raced through her mind. 

She went into the kitchen, hum- 
ming. The two native maids were 
washing up. She began to tidy up, 
putting things away and making 
things easier generally for the girls. 
Their gratitude showed in their eyes. 
It meant they woud get home earlier. 

“Sarie!”’ 

Gert’s voice echoed through the 
house. 

She hurried to his room. 

“Yes, Gert?” 

He was dressed for going out. 
He’s going to Smit’s, Sarie thought. 

Smit’s farm on the other side of 
the railway line was the only place 
he ever visited apart from his busi- 
ness in connection with the farm. And 
whenever he went to Smit’s he stayed 
for the night or longer, returning sick 
and red-eyed from drinking. The 
natives kept out of his way at such 
times. The only person whom he 
treated with consideration then was 
Mad Sam. 

Gert looked at her and there was 
an apology in his eyes. His voice was 
unusually soft when he spoke. 

“I'm going to Smit’s.”” He looked 
away. “I've told Sam not to leave 
the house. On my way out I'll tell 
Viljoen to look in. Perhaps you 
would like him and his wife to spend 
the night here?” 
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Viljoen was a squatter on Gert's 
land, his right-hand man and over- 
seer. Sarie didn’t like him or his 
wife. 

“Sam will be enough. Leave the 
Viljoens alone.” 

A sad smile flitted over Gert’s face. 
It made him human. 

“I don’t like him either,’’ he said 
heavily, “but he’s a good worker and 
the only one who will put up with 
my temper. You're another one who 
puts up with much, heh, Sarie?” 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

“All right then.” 

Sarie turned to go. 

She.turned back to him. 

",. . I just have to go to Smit’s. 
I wish I could make you understand, 
Sarie. 

Poor Gert, she thought, it is only 
at such times that he calls me by my 
name. 

“I understand,” she said. 

“But you don’t! You can't!” he 
said fiercely. He pulled himself to- 
gether and shook his head. ‘‘Never 
mind. . . . Look. Get a horse sad- 
dled and ride over to Old Tante if 
you wish, but please don’t talk to 
me about it. Understand?” 

“Yes, Gert.” 

Without another look he walked 
past her and hurried out of the house. 
Sarie remained in the open door, wait- 
ing and listening. It seemed an hour 


thythmic gallop of the horse fade into 
gradual silence. She shut Gert’s door 
and went into her own room. 

Poor Gert. She understood that he 
had to go and drink just as Mad Sam 
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before she finally heard the quick © 


had to have his spells of madness. 
Only, Mad Sam was mad and there 
seemed to be nothing wrong with 
Gert. Or perhaps his periods of 
drinking were his madness. Or per- 
haps it had to do with that other Sarie 
who died a long time ago. 

She moved about the room, deep 
in thought, picking up things and 
throwing them down, trying to make 
sense out of Gert and his spells of 
being human immediately before he 
went drinking. But again the thought 
of Lanny was at the back of her mind 
and she knew that she was deliberate- 
ly delaying her going out to meet 
him, toying with these other thoughts 
that flowed through her mind. 

. .. That other Sarie, what had 
she been like? Beautiful? Kind? 
Nice? Was it her death that had 
changed Gert so? Why, even when 
she was a little girl, didn’t the family 
talk about that other Sarie? And 
why did Old Tante have to live by 
herself on the other side of the farm? 

Lanny might be waiting, a hidden 
corner of her mind whispered. She 
ignored it. 

. . . And why had Gert suddenly 
changed his mind and told her to go 
and see Old Tante? But she couldn't 
go tonight. No. Not unless she 
took Lanny with her and she couldn’t 
do that. Why not? No. She couldn’t 
do it. Not tonight anyway. Perhaps 
some other time. She would go 
again, of course. She wouldn’t men- 
tion it to Gert, but she would go 
without his knowing. He had told 
her to go. He hadn’t said, ‘‘Go only 
once.” He had said, “Go and don’t 
talk about it.” Well, she would go 
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and keep quiet. But not tonight. 
Tonight she would see Lanny. 

She kicked off her slippers and put 
on her shoes and went to the kitchen. 
The native girls were just leaving. 
She watched them hurry away in the 
direction of Mako’s Kraal, then she 
went back and turned out the lamp 
in each room till the kitchen was the 
only lighted place in the house. 

Quickly and deftly she laid a cor- 
ner of the kitchen table—two coffee 
mugs, two little plates, a piece of cold 
meat, bread, fat cakes. She hummed 
as she worked. She put coal into the 
old stove, raked out the ashes, filled 
the kettle and put it on, got out the 
coffee pot and put it ready with 
coffee. 

A faraway look crept into her eyes 
as she stood on tiptoe and reached up 
to blow out the oil lamp hanging 


from the center of the kitchen ceiling. 
Doubt crept into her eyes. She low- 
ered herself onto her heels. 

“But it can’t be wrong,” she said. 
“It can’t be wrong to like anybody.” 


But he had stayed away. Why? 
Did he think it was wrong? She 
thought of her father. And clearly 
she realized that even if 4e had said 
it was wrong she wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. Lanny’s not like the others. 

She reached up and blew out the 
light. 

Outside the velvet touch of night 
softened everything, gave it a kindly 
smoothness that made beautiful even 
the ugly and intensified the beauty of 
the beautiful. Myriad stars flickered 
brightly from a clear and distant sky. 

Sarie stared up at the stars and ap- 
pealed to them to tell if it was wrong. 


And the stars looked down with un- 
derstanding kindness and said no, 
And she appealed to the earth and the 
reply was the same. In their infinite 
wisdom they said it was not wrong, 

The stars and the earth and the 
blades of grass and the trees and the 
wind and the clouds and the shadowy 
patches of darkness and light—the 
wise earth: said it was not wrong. 
And she believed it because she had 
believed even before it had told her. 

In the darkness the dog fussed at 
her knees, begging to go with her. 

“Come on,” she said and walked 
in the direction of the little hill that 
overlooked Stilleveld and Mako’s 
Kraal. 


ROM a distance she saw the glow 

that was like the glow of a fire- 

fly. But she knew it wasn't a 
firefly. It was Lanny, waiting. She 
walked on calmly, unhurried, peace- 
fully serene. 

“Good evening,” she said and seat- 
ed herself on a flat stone near him, 
“Have you waited long?” 

He held the cigarette to his watch. 

“Nearly an hour,” he said imper- 
sonally. 

“I waited many nights,” she said 
quietly. ‘Why did you stay away?” 

“I didn’t want to come,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

Lanny pulled vigorously at his cig- 
arette and remained silent. Why did 
she have to ask these questions. 

“Are you afraid?” she asked. 

“No. But it isn’t wise.” 

“Then why did you come?” softly. 

Lanny choked down the angry re- 
tort. Why was he always so short: 
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tempered when he was with her? 

“You asked me to,” he said mildly. 

She laughed softly and hugged her 
peaceful serenity. 

It's not that she’s beautiful, Lanny 
thought. Celia is much more beauti- 
ful. But that didn’t help. He was 
happy here with this girl. Happy 
just sitting on this stone in silénce 
and looking into space. There was 
something calm and quiet that flowed 
from’ her. Flowed into him and eased 
and rested him. Made him want to 
lay his head on her lap and go to 
sleep. Made him forget that she was 
white and he was colored. Made him 
feel like a man. A calm, quiet, and 
contented man. It startled him to 
realize that even his anger with her 
had this element of ease in it. Yet 
she was was not beautiful. 

“It's lovely here,” she said. 

“Yes, it is,” he said. 

“Listen to the quiet,” she said. 

He listened and could hear the 
hushed stillness over everything. Still- 
ness flowing in in waves from the 
eatth and the air and the sky. 

“My father taught me to listen to 
quiet,” she said, knowing that he 
would understand. 

“It's peaceful,’’ he said. 

“He loved books and peace and 
trees and rivers,” she said. 

“Where’s he now?” 

“He's dead.” 
sorry.” 

“Oh it’s a long time ago... . 
Now you know why I knew ‘Piping 
down the valleys.’ 

“Yes, now I know,” he said. 

“There’s a more comfortable stone 
here,” she said. 
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He moved over to her side and 
eased himself down. It was much 
more comfortable. 

“The best thing of course is to lie 
on the grass. It’s more comfortable 
and I don’t think there’s any dew,” 
she said and felt the grass. ‘‘Lie on 
your back. It’s more restful.” 

He stretched himself full length 
with his head a few inches away from 
her lap. 

“When I was a little girl,’ she said, 
“my father used to lie on the grass 
and tell me about the things he 
thought about. The really important 
things. Now you tell me.” 

“There isn’t much,” he said softly. 
“I want the school to go well and 
the children to learn. My people 
need education.” 

“Is that all?” 

“No. I want them to live decently 
like human beings. To have the right 
food and clothes and to have enough 
of the things that make life good. 
I want them to be free and happy.” 

“Why?” 

“IT don’t know. I just want them 
to have these things.” 

‘How are you going to get these 
things?” 

He screwed his head round and 
tried to see her face, tried to see if the 
same quiet tranquility was on it. The 
tranquility embraced him completely. 

“IT don’t know,” he said. 

A little distance away a cricket burst 
into song. Crickety-crick. Pause. 
Crickety-crick. Pause. Crickety-crick. 
Pause. Untiringly. Continuously. 

“You're not really telling me what 
you think,” she said. 

“T did.” 


“No, Lanny. You told me what 
you want. What do you think?” 

He tried to see the things that were 
important to him. The things he 
thought about. Restraint slipped from 
him. 

“It’s hard.” 

“Please try. I want to know.” 

“It’s hard, Sarie. You have to be 
black to understand. It’s not so much 
I want or what any other colored per- 


son wants. It's something more. 
Something deeper.” 
“What?” 


He thought aloud and she listened. 

“Deep down I always feel choked 
and dry. Not enough water or air. 
But only, it’s in my heart. You see, 
my heart is not free. I never do 
anything on an impulse. I have to 
stop and think, will I be insulted to 
get into trouble if I do this? I must 
always make sure whether it’s safe to 
do this or that. In Cape Town, al- 
ways, when I walked down a street 
in the center of the town, I was afraid 
a white man might purposely walk 
into me and start trouble. I wasn’t 
afraid of the trouble or afraid of 
fighting. I was just afraid and it 
choked my heart and dried it up. Do 
you see?” 

Sarie remained quiet, staring away 
into space. After a while Lanny 
spoke again. 

“When I arrived here I spoke to 
the stationmaster who collected my 
ticket. Nothing much. Just some- 
thing about the day. He looked at 
me without a word. I want freedom, 


but more than freedom I want to 
know that nobody will ever look at 
me like that. 


I cannot be free while 
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anybody looks at me like that. 

“And after that there was a coffee 
stall and two men and a girl. One 
of them hit me because I wasn't 
afraid and humble. If I had hit him 
back I would have been dead. Then, 
later on, they spat in my face. 

“You see, I’m not afraid of the 
people. Perhaps it would be better 
if I were. It’s something inside I'm 
afraid of. Something that will burst 
one day and then I shall be lost. It 
hurts and chokes.” 

“You must hate us, Lanny,” the 
girl said sadly and softly. 

“T don’t know why I don’t,”’ he re- 
plied impersonally. _ 

“You are good,” she said. 

Her fingers touched his forehead 
and rested there. He closed his eyes 
and sighed. The world was perfect 
and quiet and his heart wasn’t dry 
and choking. 

“T've never told anybody what I've 
just told you,” he whispered. 

“T’m glad.” 

“Colored people never talk about 
it among themselves and I've never 
been able to tell any white person. 
Not even my friends. Not even 
those who are fighting for the colored 
people.” 

“I'm glad,” she repeated quietly 
and caressed his forehead with the 
tips of her fingers. He reached up 
and touched the caressing fingers. 

“Lanny.” 

“Yes?” 

“Is there any real difference be- 
tween white people and colored peo- 
ple?” 

He tried to recall Young Mako’s 
argument on nationality but failed. 
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The caressing fingers interfered. 

“Yes. Colored are colored and 
white people are white. That's one. 
Another is that colored people are 
half white.” 

“But more than that.”’ 

“No. When man first appeared 
those who appeared in the warm lands 
had more pigment in their skins to 
protect them from the sun. Nature 
was helping to look after them. And 
because the sun was so hot their hair 
became woolly. And those in the cold 
countries had straight hair and very 
little pigment. And that’s how you 
get black people and white people. 
Why?” 

“I just wanted to know. But even 
if you had told me differently I would 
have said you were wrong because 
you and I can talk to each other and 
understand each other.” 

“I wish more people could under- 
stand like that.” 

“Don’t worry any more. Just close 
your eyes and lie still. In a little 
while we'll go for a walk. But now 
you must lie still. The dog’s gone to 
sleep at my feet. Can you hear him 
snoring ?”” . 

“Well, you go to sleep too. Close 
your eyes. You looked tired this 
afternoon. I'll watch over you. Go 
on! Close them.”’ 

The cool fingers rested on his eyes 
and held the lids down. Lanny re- 


laxed and felt his body easing into 
the earth, which softened, yielded, 
and welcomed him. 

“Go to sleep,” Sarie murmured, 
like a mother with a child or a little 
gitl with a beloved doll. 
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And presently Lanny slept. 

Sarie felt as she had felt with her 
father as a little girl, contented and 
happy. Belonging somewhere. And 
the girl and the woman and the 
mother merged, and only the woman 
looked out of her eyes as she looked 
down on Lanny. And a warm, un- 
derstanding, and compassionate love 
showed in them. 

She would help him remove the 
dry tightness from his heart. She 
would do it because it made her 
happy and he would be happy 
too. She would do it for that 
reason. But above all she-would do 
it because she couldn’t help herself. 
Because he was a man and she was 
a woman. It wasn’t her fault that he 
was born colored or that she was born 
white. They had no choice in the 
matter. They were just born. No- 
body asked them. And so they would 
live and love without asking anybody. 
It wasn’t anybody's business. They 
didn’t want to love. They just loved. 
It happened. They hadn’t said a word 
about it. There was no need to. No- 
body would harm him. 

“Sleep, my dear,” she murmured, 
looking away across the two valleys. 


SAAC pulled at his pipe and 
stared at Mako through his thick 
glasses. 

“They're probably together now,” 

Isaac said. 

Mako replaced the empty coffee 
mug on the table between them and 
bit his lips. 

“I suspected something was going 
to happen,” Isaac said. ‘‘The girl is 
lonely. Swartz is quite handsome in 
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his way. I thought she'd use him to 
ease her boredom. But she’s in love 
with him, Mako, I tell you! Just 
think of it!) An Afrikander girl head 
over heels in love with a colored man. 
I'd have sworn it couldn’t happen. 
Excitement—yes. I could understand 
if she had made eyes at him for the 
excitement. But this afternoon I saw 
it. Night after night she’d been wait- 
ing for him, and she told him so this 
afterncon.” 
“What 
asked. 
“He's the same. There’s something 
like inevitability about the way they 
seem drawn to each other. They 


about Swartz?’”’ Mako 


don’t seem to be able to control their 
feeling.” 
“Or hide their feelings?’ 
“Or hide their feelings, Mako.” 
“But it’s so stupid and dangerous. 


If he must fall in love with a white 
woman why does he have to do it in 
this place?” 

“You don’t understand, Mako. 
There are two ways of falling in 
love.” 

“Well?” 

“You and I know one way. You 
look at a woman. She has a pretty 
face and figure, her legs are just the 
right shape, the way she carries her 
head, the way she looks at you, the 
way she speaks, all these things you 
admire and what you see urges you to 
fall in love. And then, perhaps, you 

.find that you like the same things, 
enjoy doing the same things, and 
think the same things are important; 
if it is so then your love develops and 
grows. That’s one way. That's the 
love we understand. 
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“But there is another kind too. By 
that love people are just drawn to- 
gether without looks or anything else 
mattering, not even the fact that this 
is the highveld.” 

“I don’t believe it, Finkelberg.” 

“Yesterday I would have said the 
same, Mako.” 

“Swartz must be a fool. 
didn’t he go away?” 

“You're asking why a drowning 
man struggles for his life.” 

“This fatal, inevitable love is non- 
sense.” 

‘For you, Mako, yes. But not for 
Swartz. I don’t know what it is. | 
know the fact that your internal free- 
dom is greater than his has something 
to do with it. You are at once freer 
as well as being more restricted be- 
cause you have a past and a tradition 
whereas he has none. You said so 
yourself the other night.” 

“You mean the upward grading of 
the half-caste?”’ 

“No. Not in this case. To Swartz, 
Sarie Villier is a girl. He is not con- 
scious of her color. For days he tried 
to keep the fact that she was white 
firmly fixed in his mind. . Today, in 
front of my eyes, she swept it aside 
for she’s not conscious of his color. 
Yes, in front of my very eyes she 
swept race and color and nationality 
away as though it were a filthy little 
cobweb. They were just a man and 
a woman.” 

One of his rare smiles lit up 
Mako’s face and wiped the hard lines 
of self-discipline from his mouth. It 
curved up humorously. Mockery 
shone from his eyes. 

“Ycu are romantic, my friend, and 


Why 
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poetical Not a hard thing from the 
son of a people who could write such 
a beautiful book as the Bible.” 

“I've seen Swartz day after day for 
the last week,”’ Isaac said seriously. 
“He looked worn out and tired. He 
was nervy. And there’s a very beau- 
tiful girl in Cape Town who loves 
him. . . . Oh what's the good! The 
point is this thing is serious, Mako.” 

Mako stared at the young Jew and 
became serious. 

“Did you speak to him when you 
went walking ?” 

Isaac shook his head. 

“It wouldn't have been any good.” 

“Who was here when she came in 
today?” 

“Only myself and my father. Mad 
Sam was with her.” 

“That Mad Sam sees everything,” 
Mako said slowly. 

“Will he talk?’’ Isaac asked. 

Mako shrugged. 

“There’s nothing we can do,” 
Isaac said. 

“We must make him understand,” 
Mako said. 

“How?” 

"I don’t know. Can we meet to- 
morrow ?”” 

Isaac thought of his father and 
nodded ruefully. 

“Ask Swartz to come. . . . Now 
Imust go. Good night, my friend.” 

Mako went and Isaac remained. 
Both deep in thought about the same 
thing. 


ARIE touched Lanny’s face. 
“Wake up, Lanny.” 
Her fingers ran over his hair. 
Lanny opened his eyes. 
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“Come on. Up with you.” 

The moon was high and they could 
see each other by moonlight. Lanny 
yawned and sat up. 

“Nice sleep?” 

“Tt was lovely.” 

“Then up we go.” 

She prodded the sleeping dog with 
her foot. 

“You too, King!” 

She jumped up and held out her 
hands. Lanny gripped them and 
heaved himself up. They stood look- 
ing at each other, holding hands. 
King stretched and shook himself 
noisily. Lanny pulled her toward 
him; his arms went round her shoul- 
ders. They clung to each other. 

There was no need for words. No 
need for either of them to say, ‘I 
love you.” They knew it. In a 
strangely simple and elemental man- 
ner they knew it. 

After a while Lanny pushed her 
away from him and took her face be- 
tween his hands and looked into her 


eyes. Tears wet his hands. 
“What is it?” 
“Nothing. I’m just happy and 


longing for my father.” 

Tenderly he kissed her on the lips 
and wiped the tears away. And again 
they strained against each other, 
fiercely and passionately, till the dry 
choking feeling left his heart and the 
empty loneliness of her heart was 
filled. 

When she lifted her head and 
looked into his face her eyes were 
brilliant as stars. 

King stalked round them impa- 
tiently, but they took no note for the 
world was theirs. The earth and 
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everything it held, and the beauties 
of the earth, the kind and the warm 
things. All else was ‘forgotten. The 
ugly and the narrow and the mean 
and the unkind—all these were for- 
gotten. The dangers too. 

Forgotten was the cardinal sin of 


their land, the sin condemned by 


everyone, from the church downward 
to the Labor party: the free and equal 
mixture of colors. Forgotten was the 
ugly word ‘‘miscegenation’’ that 
would be used to label their love. 
Forgotten were the stupid fears and 
prejudices that hemmed in and en- 
chained the minds of men. 

They were alone and free and 
happy and in love. A boy and a girl 
in love. 

Sarie freed herself gently, took his 
arm, and led him down in the direc- 
tion of Mako’s Kraal. King fussed 
around them, dashing a little dis- 
tance, waiting, then dashing back to 
them. In an all-enveloping silence 
they walked for half an hour, leaning 
against each other. They veered to 
the left of Mako’s Kraal and emerged 
on the other side of the valley. Their 
world was enchanted. 

.. . Sing of love, little children. 
Sing of love, old men and women. 
Sing of love, young men and women. 
Sing of hearts filled, thoughts filled 
with love. Sing of joy and of laugh- 
ter, deep and quiet, soundless and 
rich, overflowing the boundaries of 
hate, damming the tides of crass 
stupidity; releasing, freeing, uplift- 
ing. Sing a song for our time, little 
children. Not of hate. Not of war. 
Sing of love. Tell the earth to emerge 
from its pains, to unfetter its chains 
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and to sing. Tell morning and mid- 
day and twilight and night to lift up 
their voices and sing for our time. 
Not of hate but of love. . . . 

Sarie looked up at Lanny’s face, 
She saw peace there and it filled her 
heart. 

“Let's go back,” she said. “‘Gert’s 
away drinking. We can have coffee 
at home. He won't return tonight.” 

“What about the others?” 

“There's no one else.” 

“AIL right.” 

Again there was the enchanted 
silence between them as they walked 
back. It hung over the valley and 
over the earth they trod on. 

Sarie opened the kitchen door and 
went in. He followed her. 

“Strike a match, please.” 

He fumbled with the box. 

“The lamp’s in the center of the 
room,” 

He cupped the flaming match and 
reached up. The lamp flickered, then 
a blaze of light covered the room. 
They looked at each other. In the 
light Sarie suddenly felt shy. She 
lowered her eyes. A smile touched 
the corners of her mouth. When she 
looked up again the shyness was 
gone. She searched his face. Yes, 
he had stiffened. He wasn’t com- 
pletely relaxed. There was a touch 
of alertness about him. And _ sud- 
denly it dawned on her that she could 
sense his every passing mood and te- 
action. A wave of tenderness passed 
through her. 

She put her arms around his neck 
and rested her head on his chest and 
closed her eyes. His arms went round 
her. She felt him relaxing and then 
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found time to marvel at her complete 
lack of restraint with him. But it was 
sg natural to be in his arms. It was 
like being with her father. Only dif- 
ferent. Something deeper. 

She pushed him away. 

“Sit down while I get the coffee.” 

He watched her work. It was good. 
Made him feel full and real and com- 
plete and human. She brought the 
coffee and sat facing him. 

“Sarie,” he said softly. 

“Heh?” 

“I just wanted to hear the sound 
of your name.” 

“You are mad,” she said joyfully. 
“Now eat.” 

For a while they ate in silence. 
Sarie thought of the picture of Celia. 
She wondered about the other girl. 
Did she love Lanny? And did he 
lve her? No. He couldn't. Of 
that she was sure. 

“Lanny.” 

“Yes?” 

"Tell me about the girl in Cape 
Town.” 

“How do you know about her?” 

"Mabel showed me that picture.” 

Damn Mable, he thought angrily. 

"Do you love her?” She watched 
his face closely. 

He thought for a while, then shook 
hishead. “No.” 

"Did you?” 

Lanny frowned thoughtfully. It 
ill seemed so strange now. He 
thought of Celia, thought of their re- 
litionship. 

"I thought so then. 


Yes, I did. 
But now I know it can’t be true. It’s 
% different with you.” 

"And she?” 
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“T don’t know, Sarie. She said she 
loved me. You see we went every- 
where together. We went to dances 
and parties and did everything to- 
gether. And Celia is very nice.” 

“She looks very beautiful.” 

“She is.” 

“Perhaps you'd forget me if you 
saw her again.” 

“No. I couldn't. 
with you.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I know it! You're inside 

Sarie looked away and thought of 
herself being inside Lanny. 

“You're inside me too, Lanny.” 

She got up and brought more cof- 
fee. 

“Did you tell her you loved her?” 

“Yes,” he said unhappily. 

Her eyes danced with mischief. 

“Many times?” 

“Fes.” 

“Did you kiss her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Many times?” 

“Please, Sarie. . . . 

“Did you?” 

he said miserably. 

She thought of something else and 
the mischief went out of her eyes. 
Blood rushed to her face. She low- 
ered her head and bit her lips. Shame 
at her thought, anxiety, and curiosity 
fought each other. She had to know. 

Lanny looked at her lowered face 
and fidgeted nervously. 

“Did you . . .” Sarie spoke in a 
small, painful voice, “did you. . . .” 
Her voice trailed off in uncomfortable 
unhappiness. 

Anxiety hung over them. They 
were awkward and ill at ease. Lanny 


It’s different 
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took a huge gulp of coffee and 
choked. He coughed violently for a 
few seconds. Sarie clasped and un- 
clasped her hands. She cou!d feel 
the furious pounding of her heart. 

“You must tell me, Lanny... 
Please,” she whispered. 

Lanny got up. The chair rolled 
over and fell back with a bang. She 
looked up at his face and pain 
showed in her eyes. He turned his 
back on her. 

“It was before I knew you, Sarie. 
How was I to know I was going to 
meet you? How was I to know?” It 
was a cry of pain and guilt. 

Sarie lowered her head again. 

“Many times?’’ Her voice was 
hoarse. 

“No. Two or three times... . 
Please, Sarie, please!” 

And again there was silence be- 
tween them. A long, aching silence. 
And the memory of his tortured voice 
throbbed in Sarie’s brain till the pos- 
sessively jealous woman gave place to 
the understanding woman. It didn’t 
matter. All that was in the past. It 
was wrong of her to feel hurt, and 
more so to hurt him. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said. “A 
man must have his pleasure.” 

“I'm sorry,” he said. “Do you 
hate me?” 

She looked up and smiled through 
tears. 

“I can never hate you, Lanny.” 

“I love only you,’’ he said. 

“I know,” she said. “I was a stu- 
pid, mad thing to ask you all those 
questions. I was really playing at 
first. But the thought suddenly came 
into my head and I had to ask you.” 
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"Never mind,” he said. 

“T'm a fool,” she said. 

“You've never had a boy?” he 
asked tentatively. 

“No. Never.” 

“It wouldn’t have mattered,” he 
said. 

Sarie looked at him and knew he 
was lying. An understanding smile 
flitted over her face. a 

“Sit down. We've forgotten the 
food.” 

He picked up the chair and seated 
himself. Neither of them paid any 
more attention to the food. They sat 
looking at each other. Completely 
entranced. 

Strange how suddenly happiness 
can come, Sarie thought. 

I'll get money and we'll go away, 
Lanny thought, to Portuguese East 
Africa where there’s no color bar. 
Yes, we'll go there and get married. 
Just the pair of us. Alone. Together 
and happy always. 

We'll go everywhere we want to 
together, Lanny thought, and nobody 
will interfere with us. 

I don’t want anything now, Sarie 
thought, not a thing in the world. | 
have everything I want. Yesterday | 
wanted so much without knowing 
what. Today I’ve got everything. 
She smiled and came out of her 
dream. 

She began to clear the table. Lanny 
helped her. They washed the cups 
and plates and put them away. And 
when they had done they stood look- 
ing at each other. There was so much 
and so little to say to each other. It 
was as though they lived here and 
this was their home. They stood 
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holding hands and looking round the 
tidy kitchen. 

“Let’s go into the other room,” 
Satie said and led him into the dark 
dining room. 

Together they squeezed into the 
old rocking chair. The chair rocked 
them easily. Sarie closed her eyes. 

“Close your eyes,” she murmured. 

“They are closed,”” he said con- 
tentedly. 

“Then go to sleep,” she said and 
rested her head on his shoulder. She 
hummed softly to the easy motion of 
the chair. After a while the humming 
dropped to a sleepy murmur, then 
faded. She sighed and _ nestled 
against his neck. 

They slept. 


ARIE woke. She was suddenly 
alert. She had heard a sound 
in the kitchen. Lanny stirred 
and turned his head to her. She put 
her hand on his mouth. They lis- 
tened. Footsteps moved across the 
kitchen. In a minute they would get 
to the dining-room door. Had Gert 
returned? She was petrified. The 
steps drew near. In a minute now. 
Her arm went round Lanny’s neck. 
Desperate courage surged up in her. 
She would protect him. 
Then she heard the kitchen door 


open. There was more sound. Then 
a voice said, ““Mad Sam.”’ She rec- 
ognized it as Viljoen’s voice. Then 
the sound of Sam moving. Then 


Sam’s deep quiet voice: 

“What's wrong?” 

And then Viljoen: 

“This lamp has been on since 
eleven. It’s nearly four in the morn- 
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ing. I came to find out. Where's 
Miss Sarie?” 

Sarie held her breath. Lanny stirred 
uneasily beside her. . 

“She’s asleep,” Sam’s voice said. 
“T put the light on. I forgot it when 
I went out to sleep.” 

“Damned careless bastard!” Vil- 
joen’s voice said angrily. “I'll tell 
Gert about this.” 

Then his footsteps as he stalked 
out of the kitchen. Then silence. A 
long silence. 

Sarie tiptoed to the door leading 
to the kitchen and looked. The 
kitchen light was out. The kitchen 
door stood open. By the light of the 
moon she saw Sam huddled up on 
the kitchen doorstep. 

“It’s all right,” Sam said without 
turning his head. “He’s gone. But 
do not put on the light. He blew it 
out.” 

Sarie turned to find Lanny beside 
her. 

knows!” she said. ‘He knows 
and he helped us.” 

“Thank you, Sam,” Sarie said to 
the huddled figure at the kitchen 
door. 

Sam remained silent and unmov- 
ing. 

“It is nearly morning,’ Lanny said. 

“We've slept long,” Sarie said. 

They passed the figure at the 
kitchen door and went out. Lanny 
stopped and looked down at Sam. 
But Sam remained staring at one spot 
on the moonlit earth. Lanny felt ill 
at ease. 

“Thank you, Sam,” he said and 
walked away. 

Sarie took his arm. Beyond the 
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outhouse he stopped. lost behind an outhouse, then hell 
“You must go back now, Sarie.” turned and walked slowly towardim 
“All right.” Stilleveld, the vision of a round-faced am 
They clung to each other. girl with understanding eyes anda 
“Tomorrow,” she said. corn-colored hair tucked deep in hig * } 
“Tomorrow,” he repeated. heart. 4 


She turned and walked back to the Soon it would be morning. 
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Othello on the Sereen 


LAURENCE OLIVIER, whose Hamlet is rated one of the finest 
movies ever made,. announced in England the other day that heé 
plans to make another Shakespearean film, Othello. Olivier was 
asked if he didn't think American audiences would rebel against @ 
movie in which Othello, a Negro, makes love to Desdemona, @ 
blonde. 

“Tam not concerned with what Americans think,” replied Oliviéng 
“Furthermore, under the new agreement between England and 
America, we don't receive any dollars when our pictures are show! 
over there. I spent nearly a year making ‘Hamlet,’ hoping to eafit 
a nice number of dollars for Britain. Now I find that, because of 
the agreement, my picture will not bring a single dollar into this 
country. I am very sad.” 

Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
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